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AMERICA IN SPAIN 


Few historical themes are so tossed about on a sea of generalities 
as that of Spanish influences in America. Spain, the land of knights- 
errant a lo divino, and also in some measure a lo humano, mistress of 
half Europe and of the ocean as well, largely determining the rhythm 
of Western civilization, and endowed by divine revelation with a 
monopoly of Catholic fervor and orthodoxy and the mission of propa- 
gating them, such a Spain, adding to her dominions a whole continent, 
a New World buried in ignorance and barbarism and a stranger to 
the faith, straightway accepted the enormous responsibility of im- 
planting there not only her social organization but also her religion, 
her culture, and her material civilization. That social organization 
was to last as long as Spain’s empire lasted—for more than three cen- 
turies; and that religion, that culture, that civilization, persist till 
today, as the Spanish language itself persists. It is comprehensible 
that to many Spanish America should appear to such an extent a mere 
prolongation, a replica, of the mother country as to permit of its 
being characterized, simply but adequately, as not other than Spain 
in America. Granted the currency of which conception, it may well 
seem presumption to reverse the inquiry and look for American in- 
fluences in Spain. Yet until this has been done the picture must remain 
incomplete. 

A certain professor of Spanish history, a Valencian, whole-hearted 
in his convictions, writing recently on the part played by women in 
the tale of Spain’s greatness, comes to the Catholic Queen and ex- 
claims in a burst of enthusiasm: “Had it not been for Isabel the New 
World would never have existed.” We forbear to make the obvious 
retort. But the matter is not so simple. The New World existed, in 
fact and in its own right, for countless ages prior to the accident of 
Columbus ; and while the life of peoples can never be more than a 
brief episode in the scroll of geological time, three or four centuries 
are but a brief interlude in the life of a people. The three centuries 
of Visigothic sway in the Peninsula, the eight centuries of Moslem 
occupation, do not rob Spain of her own substantive individuality. 
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And the Spaniards, in spite of the vastness of their contribution to 
the new lands beyond the sea, did not obliterate all trace of the indige- 
nous elements, ethnological, social, and even linguistic, which there 
confronted them. One may recall how, during the revolutionary 
period at the beginning of the nineteenth century, one note stands out 
prominently in the campaign for emancipation, to wit, that Spanish- 
Americans no longer regard themselves as colonists, as descendants 
of the conquistadores of three centuries earlier; rather, in virtue of 
a certain mental agility which has its residuum of truth, they boast 
of their essential identification with the primitive inhabitants. The 
term America must then be conceded a content prior to and inde- 
pendent of the Spanish domination, strongly influenced but capable 
no less of influencing, as has been increasingly demonstrated ever 
since the banner of independence was unfurled. 

Passing over, therefore, for once, the too familiar role played by 
Spain in the New World, it will be salutary to ask to what extent 
Spain’s greatness at the Renaissance and during the Golden Age is 
effect and not cause of this role, and what elements would be lacking 
in Spanish civilization had Columbus’ discovery been reserved to 
another country, as might well have been the case. It is more than 
material factors, such as the flow of precious metals, which count here. 
That factor in particular can easily be overstressed. Already in the 
seventeenth century it was becoming clear that the wealth of El 
Dorado, which was far from boundless and rather silver than gold, 
“si nacia en las Indias, era en Génova enterrado,”’ and that in its 
passage through Spain it conferred scant benefit beyond inciting to 
ever more disastrous wars and banishing for centuries every sound 
notion of political economy. The really significant influences must be 
looked for elsewhere. The moral effort expended by Spain in the 
task of coionization had its reward, not indeed in the moral sphere, 
where the Spain of the age was doubtfully amenable to rectification, 
but in the intellectual, and there right abundantly. 

But first, a distinction must be made. Our concern is primarily with 
the age of the Renaissance, and almost the only point of agreement to 
be found in the innumerable definitions current of that phenomenon 
lies in the recognition therein of two well-defined aspects, comple- 
mentary in part, in part contradictory. Italy enshrines the one, which 
looks to antiquity and finds there justification for the championship 
of a new liberty of conscience at the same time as it recognizes and 
submits willingly to a new principle of authority in the intellectual and 
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aesthetic spheres. Spain enshrines the other, which, content in matters 
of religion to abide by the position bequeathed by the Middle Ages, 
in intellectual matters is averse to the recognition of eternal validity 
in any norms either of antiquity or of abroad. Plunging daringly into 
the search for new horizons, the plus ultra of Charles V, she forges 
for herself a new eminence, a position more advanced than any other 
known to the age, as champion of the physical sciences, based on 
direct observation and experiment. Inasmuch as Italy was then half 
Spanish, thanks to the Kingdom of Naples, Spain comes to synthesize 
better than any other country these twin aspects, but her preference 
is early determined by that vision of a whole world unexplored whose 
exploration could not fail of so broadening the bases of human knowl- 
edge that all subservience paid to the wisdom of the ancients was 
doomed to appear servile in comparison. 

The discovery of America was more than the discovery of a New 
World; it signified the discovery of the world. Man as homo sapiens 
is today perhaps best characterized by his mastery of nature, and the 
infinitely fecund impulse in this direction that followed on the voyages 
of Columbus defines one whole aspect of Spain’s greatness. Out of 
it sprang many and varied disciplines that other nations had perforce 
to come to Spain to study. First among them in immediate impor- 
tance was the science of navigation, born anew as the scepter of the 
Mediterranean passed to the Atlantic. Spain was infelicitous perhaps 
in the matter of naval construction, that we see dogged as it were by 
the national gravity of character so well attested in that age. The 
oared galley of old, replaced by caravels in the Portuguese expedi- 
tions along the coasts of Africa, evolved for the American adventure 
into the great sailing galleons, able alike to withstand the tempests 
and other vicissitudes of voyages several months long and to transport 
heavy cargoes of men, animals, and implements on the outward voy- 
age and of precious metals on the homeward. With excess of stolidity 
came lack of mobility, especially for defense, and the impunity with 
which English and Dutch pirates came in time to attack them on 
the high seas and in harbor was to be an important factor in Spain’s 
political decadence. 

Other aspects of the maritime enterprise were more fortunate. 
The galleons, if they fell on occasion into enemy hands, rarely made 
shipwreck ; and their crews developed into skilled navigators learned 
in all matters pertaining to winds, currents, tides, soundings, and other 
secrets of the vast waste of waters. One example will suffice: the 
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crude nature of the compass, vital for ocean navigation, as it was 
known to antiquity, until Columbus perceived the principle of its 
magnetic declination and made possible the invention by Felipe Gui- 
lién, a pharmacist of Seville, in 1525 of the so-called compass of 
declination, the basis of the modern instrument. To sixteenth-century 
Spaniards sea and sky were mighty laboratories whose boundless 
possibilities were first suspected as a result of the discovery of the 
New World. A whole university was devoted to the study of the 
sea, for such in effect was the famous Casa de Contratacion in Seville. 
The study of the sky, combining the two branches of mathematics 
and astronomy, had already known a venerable tradition and a virtual 
monopoly in Spain during the Middle Ages, thanks to her intimate 
contact with Arab civilization and to the previous contact of the latter 
with the remains of Greek civilization. Now it was to take on a new 
lease of life in Spanish universities, alone among those of the age in 
admitting freely the Copernican system in opposition to the Ptole- 
maic. In Salamanca there was created a chair of Light and Mag- 
netism for Hernan Pérez de Oliva, who as early as 1526 predicted 
the invention of the telephone. In the same university chairs of 
Mathematics came to number seventeen, chairs of Astronomy three ; 
and the statute is worthy of special note which provides that the title 
of Doctor be not required from the professors of the said chairs, 
there being many students and others who, without having attended 
classes, through their natural aptitude and private investigations 
know more than academic teachers of long standing. In Salamanca, 
believed by many to have been left stranded at the Renaissance on 
the shoals of a sterile scholasticism, erudition is thus seen to have 
been of a severely practical, even opportunist, cast and closely related 
to the new historical rdle of the nation. 

Confirmation may be found in the degree of dependence on Spain 
of such other countries as wished to follow where she had led, and 
the avidity with which, for example, England’s sea dogs devoured 
the Spanish treatises on navigation of the age. Such treatises reached 
them in the main by way of clandestine translations made by British 
merchants once resident in the Peninsula, who, having on occasion 
come into contact with the Holy Office, registered thus in their revenge 
a very palpable hit. The death of Mary Tudor, breaking the dynastic 
connection between the two countries, gave a powerful impetus to 
this stream of scientific translations. In 1561, two years after the 
accession of Elizabeth, there appeared, signed by Richard Eden, The 
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Arte of Navigation, “first written in the Spanish tongue by that 
excellent Mariner and Mathematician of these times, Martin Cortés,” 
whose prologue runs thus: “There is no book extant in the English 
tongue that in so briefe and easie a method doth discover so many 
and rare secrets both of philosophy, astronomy, cosmography, and 
generally whatsoever doth belong to good and sure navigation.” The 
volume, one of several such made available in English, ran through 
innumerable editions, and became the vade mecum of every apprentice 
filibuster. Drake, Hawkins, Cumberland, Winter, Frobisher, all went 
to school with the Spaniards, until in this indirect influence of Amer- 
ica in Spain can be seen a very direct influence of Spain on the laying 
of the foundations of the British Empire. In passing we may note 
also one noteworthy impact on English letters, in the three volumes 
of Principal Navigations of Hakluyt, held before now to constitute 
the real epic of English literature, which reveal on every page their 
Spanish origin and inspiration. 

The science of navigation was learnt, needless to say, not in 
America but on the way to America. But the same considerations 
apply, with increase, to the scientific consequences of the discovery 
of a whole new realm of nature. The Spaniards’ horses, playing an 
almost mythological role in the conquest of Peru, and the other 
domestic animals which, along with cereals, were introduced into 
America were not more unknown to the natives than were American 
fauna and flora to the Spaniards. Without pausing to consider the 
profound social influences that accompanied, for example, the popu- 
larization of coffee, the consumption of which was multiplied infinitely 
as a consequence of the phenomenal propagation of the plant in the 
New World, or of tobacco—be it recalled that Rodrigo de Jerez, a 
sailor of Huelva who is credited with the introduction of tobacco 
into Europe, was sentenced by the Inquisition to ten years’ imprison- 
ment for his “vicious habit”—it is clear that few branches of natural 
science could hope to escape the powerful stimulus of the experience. 

Physical geography, including cartography, botany, medicine, 
ethnography, linguistics, folklore, all gave eloquent demonstration, 
in the works of Spaniards, of their possibilities in the modern age; 
and these works, passing to Spain and thence elsewhere in Europe, 
stimulate in their turn fresh scientific enterprises, which often enjoy 
the protection of the State or are due to the personal initiative of 
Royalty. Such were the Botanical Gardens of Aranjuez or the so- 
called Relaciones geogrdéficas of the Peninsula, the first recorded 
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systematic effort to map a country “hasta estar cierto de no haber 
palmo de tierra que no sea vista, andada y hollada,” in both of which 
projects Philip II was the moving spirit. Here too the repercussions 
were immediate and far-reaching — witness again the number of 
translations from Spanish into English, or, more concretely, the title 
of one of them which, called in Spanish the Historia medicinal de 
las cosas que traen de nuestras Indias occidentales que sirven para 
medicina, of the famous Nicolas Monardes (Seville, 1569), appeared 
in English in 1577 as Joyfull Newes out of the Newe founde Worlde. 
When, centuries later, Menéndez y Pelayo was to pick up the gauntlet 
thrown down by foreign prejudice and ignorance, that conceived of 
Spain as a country shut out from the light in which the scientific 
spirit had never taken root, his only embarrassment in compiling his 
Ciencia espatiola was to be the wealth of riches to his hand. Reaction 
and obscurantism are to be found in Spain, as everywhere else, but 
they must be sought for in other directions than this and only after 
very careful definition of one’s terms. 

From science we may turn to another aspect, less obvious perhaps 
but equally germane to any strict inquiry into our theme: that of 
literary influences. The New World to Spain was in the beginning 
a purely geographical concept, then a limitless field of scientific 
observation, finally a revelation of new aesthetic horizons. Of litera- 
ture in the rigor of the term, supposing such to have existed in the 
pre-Colombian époque, scant trace remains ; at most, some echoes of 
native folklore, as in the writings of Garcilaso el Inca. Pictorial art, 
particularly among the Mayas, we know to have been highly devel- 
oped, but its rediscovery is a thing of yesterday, while industrial art 
with its delicate workmanship in gold and silver was only esteemed 
by the conquistadores in terms of net weight and the quinta real. The 
influences here go deeper than mere pastiche ; it is a question of that 
radical renovation which follows on the birth of a new aesthetic 
vision, such a vision as befell, not Cortés, pace Keats, but Balboa, 
“silent upon a peak in Darien.” 

The description of landscape, the study of nature, had never been 
the forte of Spanish literature, and not from any lack of geographical 
variety or picturesqueness in the regions of the Peninsula, nor of 
interest on the part of the Spaniard in travel and the world at large. 
The reason is to be sought rather in that intense passion of the 
Spanish character for the human in everything, which leads it to 
humanize even what is most material, to ignore whatever is not sus- 
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ceptible of such a procedure, and to see in the earth only the indi- 
viduals that spring from it. Hence the fact that from the pages of 
Spain’s classical authors there stand forth so clearly differentiated 
the inhabitants of the diverse kingdoms, while attempts at an inti- 
mate characterization of nature in the same kingdoms are scarcely to 
be found. This potent element alike in evocative and in emotive 
literature is conspicuously absent in Spain in the Middle Ages, when 
poetry tended preferably to epic and satire and prose to history and 
didacticism. With the Renaissance invasion of Italianate themes a 
pseudo-nature appears in a spate of Arcadias, with many a Phyllis 
and many an Amaryllis, but the attempt to transplant the pastoral 
ambient merely results in one artifice more in the superficial technique 
of authorship, a nature so schematized and conventional as to belong 
to nowhere. 

Then, suddenly, the New World bursts on Spain’s vision. Here 
and there are features that recall the Old World; one region evokes 
scenes of Italy, of Venice, and is baptized Little Venice, Venezuela ; 
another calls to mind rather the outlandish settings of the romances 
of chivalry and is given a name taken from one such, California. But 
in the main, nature as it is revealed in the Indies, more especially in 
the tropical zone, with its luxuriant vegetation, its impenetrable 
forests, its unscalable heights, even its deadly marshes, is a fresh 
revelation that strikes deep into men’s consciousness. Since it is 
often more hostile than human enemies, since also vast tracts abound 
almost void of inhabitants, it imposes respect and demands study. 
Literature re-echoes the novelty. The impressions of the spectacle 
that constitute the tenor of many a passage in the cartas de relacién 
sent home by the conquistadores leave their imprint likewise on the 
minds of authors who were already such by profession before leaving 
Spain or who are moved to become such under the influence of scenes 
so new and exploits so stirring. We are present, in a word, at the 
birth of exoticism in Spanish literature. 

An event of such significance postulates an adequate literary 
form, and it is to find expression in the loftiest, which is also that 
most appropriate to an infant literature, the epic. The sixteenth 
century in Spain abounds with essays in the epic, many of them 
inspired in the events of the New World, most of them failures. The 
genuine epic of the age is to be looked for not in poetry but in the 
prose of the conquistadores themselves, written in the heat of action 
and clothed in a heroic simplicity that frees it of all stylistic affecta- 
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tion. One there was, nevertheless, in verse which stands out alike 
through its intrinsic merit and by reason of the many echoes it evoked 
down to the nineteenth century. La Araucana of Ercilla, in part 
descriptive of the author’s own adventures in Chile between 1557 and 
1562, in a punitive expedition against the Araucanians, is a martial 
evocation of the conflict between natives and Spaniards in which the 
heroes are not the latter but the former, revealing thus an aesthetic 
attitude very proper to the Renaissance and which has its parallel in 
Spain in the romances moriscos. But what interests more immediately 
here is the fact that Ercilla’s distinction as literary artist lies in 
description. He gives life to what till now has been inanimate, the 
landscape ; and thus, from the very birth of Spanish-American litera- 
ture—since La Araucana, though it belongs primarily to Spanish 
letters, is also the first work of indisputable merit to be written in 
America, apart from purely historical narratives—this element, that 
in reality is basic, stands out clearly. The background that events 
scarce credible in themselves find in a nature never before seen nor 
imagined becomes integral in the literary vision. For the age, and for 
Spain, La Araucana enjoyed a resounding success. Although the first 
part was only published in 1569, and the last not till 1590, it ran 
through more editions than any other Spanish book of the century. 
The fact is eloquent of a change of aesthetic criterion in the Penin- 
sula. 

The reader of Luis de Leon, a poet of the study, academic and 
sedentary, if ever there was one, cannot fail to be impressed by the 
abundance of his allusions to the sea, which almost certainly he never 
saw. They suggest a nostalgia of the soul impelling him to wander 
afar, to embrace in thought the whole universe, a universe so enlarged 
and so infinitely more marvelous, thanks to the conquistadores, that 
it holds and fascinates even in the Inquisitorial cells of Valladolid. 
And the current continues down the seventeenth century, in the 
Argensolas, Géngora, Quevedo, Rioja, poets all who, in their manifest 
predilection for solicitude as a lyric theme, show clearly to what 
extent America with its great desert spaces might serve as foil and 
easement to the harsh realities and constant disillusionment of the 
imperial adventure in Europe. 

With the age of reason comes a change of viewpoint. Eighteenth- 
century humanitarianism, antisocial at bottom, sees in virgin nature 
at once the cradle and the only hope of regeneration of ideal man, 
whom social contacts but embitter and debase. In Spain a Meléndez 
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Valdés, assuming the mantle of Rousseau qua apostle of the state of 
nature, waxes enthusiastic in his Epistola to Don Gaspar de Candamo 
on the latter’s nomination to the bishopric of Guadalajara in Mexico, 
envying him the opportunity of knowing semi-barbaric peoples whose 
conduct is ordered solely by the dictates of nature, the eternal source 
and supply of all their needs, and whose condition must in consequence 
be closely akin to that of an earthly paradise. Doubts as to the bases 
of such reasoning or attempts to document the degree of felicity 
attributed by the poet to the Aztecs would here be beside the point. 
What is important is to note that nature, for so long a merely con- 
ventional theme in literature, then; thanks largely to America, a 
source of deep lyrical inspiration or of imaginative strivings, is now 
become a fount of philosophical doubts that again for Spain, and not 
for Spain alone, find their point of reference in the New World. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century witnesses the first throes 
of disintegration of Spain’s transatlantic empire. The irresponsible 
capers of Ferdinand VII together with the Machiavellianism of 
Napoleon sufficed to sever the roots of political unity, and by 1826 
Spanish America is disrupted into eight independent republics. It 
seemed for a moment that all was lost, that Spain’s intense endeavor 
over centuries, a more disinterested endeavor than most are ready to 
believe, had ended in nothingness. But it was not so. For one thing, 
the change in political régime left untouched whole spheres of the 
cultural inheritance received from Spain. The language was no less 
Spanish than before; religion remained unmodified. And if admit- 
tedly literary taste turned to France, as much was happening in Spain 
itself. The imprint of the mother country remained as clear, as un- 
questionable, as ever. 

And yet a profound change had taken place, one very pertinent 
to our theme and full of significance moreover in the state of inter- 
national politics today. The observation is an old one and in no need 
of proof, that cultural interchange achieves its maximum of spon- 
taneity and efficacy only when it exists on a footing of equal rights 
and mutual respect. America free was incomparably better placed to 
influence and enrich Spain with new values of her own than an 
America in subjection to Spain, and once the first friction had passed 
both peoples became aware of the fact. The lip service once paid to 
political unity gave way to a new sense of spiritual unity, until frank 
collaboration between the two peoples, possible now as never before, 
is become full of promise for the rehabilitation of a Spanish hegemony 
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that may conceivably be destined to succeed the present hegemony 
of the English-speaking peoples. 

This is conjecture. One other concrete influence may be adduced 
with which to close this summary approach to a rich and suggestive 
theme. Leaving on one side the plausible contention that the renais- 
sance of Spain in the present century, symbolized and epitomized in 
the generation of 1898, which received its directing impulse from the 
Cuban disaster, is one more gift, and not the least, of America to 
Spain, there remains the total revision of poetic values which has 
taken place in Spain during the past forty years, due to currents and 
stimuli from across the ocean. And Rubén Dario, the chief factor in 
that revision, who burst upon Peninsular letters with torrential im- 
petus and canalized the poetic genius of a whole generation, is more 
than a Nicaraguan; he is the synthesis of the spirit of youth, avid 
of experience, of the whole of Spanish America. 

The import of this new, freer relationship is twofold, for it was 
just when American influences in Spain were at their most intense, 
with the modernists, that the Spanish-Americans themselves awak- 
ened to a realization of the magnitude of Spain’s achievement in the 
New World and boasted a new-found pride in the kinship. Many 
gave it expression. Their tributes are summed up in that of a Mexi- 
can, Amado Nervo, on the occasion of the Royal wedding in Madrid 
in 1906, and the fact that the political régime in Spain too has 
changed since then subtracts nothing from the significance of his 
words. For Nervo, addressing Don Alfonso in his Epitalamio, is 
addressing the soul of Spain in the name of all Spanish-Americans, 
and exalting the ideal which we believe must persist—not of Spain 
in America nor of America in Spain, but of one single Hispanic 
culture, one single Hispanic civilization, which, developing in har- 
mony in both hemispheres, will yet be capable, and increasingly so, 
of influencing profoundly the destinies of mankind. 


WituiamM C. ATKINSON 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 




















DOES LOPE DE VEGA’S GRACIOSO STEM 
IN PART FROM HARLEQUIN? 


To me the word “gracioso” denotes in its Golden Age theatrical 
sense a confidential servant who provides comic relief: (1) by mak- 
ing witty, humorously nonsensical, calculatedly stupid, or whimsically 
extravagant speeches, all of which are frequently ribald and which 
often have nothing to do with the plot; (2) by parodying his master’s 
love affair; (3) by manifestations of hunger or gluttony; (4) by 
sometimes speaking a jargon or dialect; (5) by showing cowardice. 
In addition the gracioso gives advice to his master, sometimes to the 
extent of providing considerable plot motivation. 

It has often been pointed out that many of Lope de Vega’s earliest 
plays lack the gracioso. In fact, this absence of a gracioso in certain 
plays has been used by some scholars as evidence that such plays 
were among Lope’s most primitive productions.” 

The name “gracioso,” as applied to clever servant characters, was 
not of course invented by Lope. Various scholars have pointed out 
this use of the word by earlier Spanish dramatists. Professor Hen- 
drix has called attention to its use by Torres Naharro in the Comedia 
Aquilana (1517), which he believes to be one of the earliest instances 
of the sort.* Lope himself makes but slight use of the word in his 
earlier plays, either in the repartos or in the dialogue. 

The intriguing nature of the problem of how Lope came to create 
or develop the gracioso as a stock figure is best set forth in the words 
of Rennert and Castro: 


Entre las innovaciones introducidas por Lope en la comedia figura 
el episodio cémico, es decir, la intervencién del gracioso y la graciosa, 
cuyos actos son como la parodia del galan y la dama. No es esto decir 
que los personajes cémicos no hayan aparecido en el teatro antes de Lope: 
son casi tan viejos como el mismo teatro espafiol, y se encuentran no sdélo 
en las comedias de Torres Naharro y las farsas de Lope de Rueda, sino 
que ya se hallan ejemplos de él en el simple de Juan del Encina. No ob- 
stante, el gracioso no ocurre en las obras de los inmediatos predecesores 


1 Ticknor was one of the first to discuss this point. See his History of 
Spanish Literature, 11, 310 ff. 

* Cf. Buchanan’s comment on Chorley’s procedure in this regard (M. A. 
Buchanan, Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Plays [Toronto, 1922], p. 6). 

8 W. S. Hendrix, Some Native Comic Types in the Early Spanish Drama 
(Columbus, 1925). 
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de Lope, tales como Cervantes, Juan de la Cueva o Miguel Sanchez, ni 
en las primitivas comedias de Lope.* Asi puede decirse que el gracioso 
tipico, personaje favorito del teatro posterior, parodiando los caracteres 
heroicos de la comedia, es creacién de Lope. 


It may be added that each of the qualities of the gracioso as I 
have listed them above is to be found in native Spanish comic types 
of the sixteenth century ; and that the picaro servant of the Celestina 
and its imitations, as well as the picaro of the entremeses, together 
with Lazarillo himself, all show some of these qualities ;* but in no 
case before Lope’s presentation of the gracioso, save in that of Torres 
Naharro’s Himenea, do we find all of these qualities possessed by one 
confidential servant. 

Professors Crawford and Gillet, in separate studies, have indi- 
cated the degree to which Torres Naharro rises above his contempo- 
raries of the first half of the sixteenth century.’ In Mr. Gillet’s recent 
study, the influence of Torres Naharro upon these contemporaries is 
shown to have been much greater than previous critics have been 
willing to admit ; but Gillet concedes that “they [the contemporaries] 
showed no recognition of the best he [Naharro] had to offer them, 
the Himenea type of play, realizing full-fledged the comedia of the 
Golden Age... .”* 

Mr. Hendrix, in his study of comic types in the early Spanish 
drama, lists the qualities of the type of confidential servant as de- 
veloped in the Himenea. Despite the striking coincidence of these 
qualities with those of Lope’s gracioso, Hendrix is explicit in dis- 
claiming any intention to adduce that Lope owed anything to Torres 


* Italics are mine. 

5H. A. Rennert y A. Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1919), p. 376. 

® See Hendrix, op. cit., passim. The picaro lacks one important gracioso 
fundamental : he does not adhere to one master but is a “mozo de muchos amos,” 
following the line of least resistance. The fidelity of the gracioso is important: 
“El lacayo sigue a su amo con perruna lealtad a prueba de hambres y malos 
tratos, sin recompensa a veces... El héroe de la comedia no promete insulas 
pero su escudero no es menos constante que Sancho” (J. F. Montesinos, “La 
figura del donaire en el teatro de Lope de Vega,” Homenaje ...a Menéndez 
Pidal [Madrid, 1925], I, 472). 

TJ. P. W. Crawford, The Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega (Philadel- 
phia, 1922), passim; J. E. Gillet, “Torres Naharro and the Spanish Drama of 
the Sixteenth Century,” in Estudios in memoria de A. Bonilla y San Martin 
(Madrid, 1927, 1930), II, 437-68. 

8 Op. cit., p. 468. 
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Naharro.® Mr. Crawford, however, in his earlier study of the pastor 
and bobo in Spanish religious drama,’® and in his work on the Span- 
ish drama before Lope de Vega, seems disposed to regard the gractoso 
of Lope as a fusion of the older simple and criado. In fact, he says 
so explicitly in the last named work." But as Rennert and Castro 
have pointed out,’* and as both Gillet and Hendrix seem to imply, 
there is a chronological gap between such types—especially the criado 
type of Naharro—and the first appearance of Lope’s gracioso. In 
addition, the opinion of Sr. José F. Montesinos, a leading Spanish 
authority on Lope, should here be invoked : 


Los manuales literarios siguen dando como antecesores del gracioso al 
bobo, al simple, al soldado fanfarr6én del Teatro primitivo. Estos carac- 
teres originaron, sin duda, muchos rasgos cémicos del Teatro clasico. De 
las viejas farsas tomé Lope en efecto, figuras de rudos pastores y fanfa- 
rrones soldados, y asi figuran en sus obras, sin que sea posible confundir- 
los con la figura del donaire propiamente dicha.™ 


To throw much light on Lope’s own development of this type by 
studying chronologically his early plays is of course a difficult matter 
because of one’s frequent inability to assign a definite date to those 
relatively few of his early plays that have been preserved and made 
accessible. The studies of Chorley, Rennert, Castro, Restori, Monte- 
sinos, Cotarelo, Buchanan, Hamel, Morley, and numerous others have 
considerably illuminated the dark areas of the chronology of Lope’s 
plays. Thanks notably to Professors M. A. Buchanan and Adalbert 
Hamel we now have chronological schedules of the extant plays, 
which in many cases fix the date with exactitude.** But as every one 
knows, there is a vast amount of work still to be done, and the fact 
that relatively so few of the 150 plays said to have been written by 
our author before 1600 have been preserved constitutes in the present 
instance an enormous stumbling-block. However, in order to profit 
as much as possible from the internal evidence afforded by some of 
the early plays concerning la figura del donaire, let us now take up 
such ones of them as I have examined, and in the chronological order 
of Hamel’s lists. 


® Op. cit., p. 52. 10 Romanic Review, II (1911), 376-401. 

11 P, 181. Crawford in a recent letter to the writer adds the picaro to the 
formula. 

12 Cf. supra. 18 Op. cit., p. 503. Italics are mine. 

14 Milton A. Buchanan, op. cit., Appendix; Hamel, Lope de Vegas Jugend- 
dramen (Halle, 1925), pp. 57-67. 
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Of Lope’s three most primitive extant comedias (El verdadero 
amante,* La pastoral de Jacinto,* and Los hechos de Garcilaso de la 
Vega y moro Tarfe),™ all written before 1585, none has a gracioso 
even in embryo. The same may be said of La ingratitud vengada* 
and Belardo furioso” (both possibly of 1587) although I have not 
been able to examine the latter play personally. La ingratitud vengada 
does have four rufianes and a lackey named Rodrigo who comes 
on stage dancing in one scene, but this lackey is in no sense a gractoso 
as defined above. El Grao de Valencia (1590?)** has no gracioso nor 
any other comic relief worth mentioning. But in spite of Rennert and 
Castro’s assertion to the contrary," Los Comendadores de Cérdoba,”* 
written some time before 1593 (if it is to be taken as identical with 
Lope’s Los Comendadores), does have a fully developed gracioso, as 
Mr. Buchanan** and others have pointed out. In this connection I 
might parenthetically observe that in Salas Barbadillo’s Casa del 
placer honesto, published in 1620, reference is made to “la tragedia 
de los Comendadores cuya representacién andaua entonces muy 
valida.”** From this reference it might be adduced that in 1620 the 
use of the short title to designate Lope’s play, which had been pub- 
lished eleven years before in the form we now have it and with the 
longer title, was still readily intelligible to the Madrid reading public, 
and represented perhaps nothing more than a current abbreviation. 
Certainly the content of the passage cited points unmistakably to 
Lope’s play. 

At any rate, regardless of whatever controversy still exists con- 
cerning the Comendadores de Cérdoba, we may be sure that at least 
in the year 1593 Lope de Vega presents a bona fide gracioso type in 
his El favor agradecido** and with the following characteristics: he 


15 B.A.E., Vol. XXIV, and in Vol. V of Obras de Lope de Vega publicadas 
por la Real Academia Espaiiola (1890-1913). Ediciones de M. Menéndez y 
Pelayo. For convenience this edition will be hereinafter referred to as “Acad. 
ed.” 

16 Acad. ed., Vol. V. 17 [bid., Vol. XI. 

18In Vol. VI of Obras de Lope de Vega publicadas por la Real Academia 
Espaiiola (Madrid, 1910——). Nueva edicién. Hereinafter referred to as “New 
Acad, ed.” 

19 Acad. ed., Vol. V. 20 New Acad. ed., Vol. I. 

21 Op. cit., p. 470. 22 Acad. ed., Vol. XI. 23 Op. cit., p. 7. 

24 Edition of E. B. Place (University of Colorado Studies, Vol. V, No. 4 
[Boulder, 1927]), p. 340. 

25 New Acad. ed., Vol. V. 
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makes witty and humorously nonsensical speeches, parodies his mas- 
ter’s love affair, and manifests chronic hunger and cowardice. Both 
this gracioso and that of Los Comendadores appear, so to speak, out 
of a clear sky: in the plays previously mentioned there is no evidence 
of experimentation pointing toward the gracioso formula, no gradual 
evolution, no putting together of a dash of bobo, a spoonful of lacayo, 
and a tincture of picaro. Lope may have happened on a copy of the 
Himenea (which, after all, was Italianate to a large degree) in 
expurgated edition, and may have said to himself, thrilled to the mar- 
row: “Eureka!” forthwith putting pen to paper to write Los Comen- 
dadores with a gracioso; but such a coincidence must be questioned 
if more plausible possibilities can be alleged. 

Three of the four preserved plays of 1594 (I have not read San 
Segundo de Avila, the fourth one) show a return to more primitive 
devices for achieving comic relief. For example, El leal criado** ex- 
hibits a servant, Julio, who makes comic speeches and parodies the 
main love action but is not the “Loyal Servant” of the title rdéle and 
in general is a very secondary character. In Laura perseguida,*" the 
older of Lope’s two treatments of the “Persecuted Wife” theme, 
there is no gracioso as such, but merely a comic rustic of the bobo 
order who figures in two scenes. El maestro de danzar** has likewise 
a very minor comic character, Cornejo, who seems to have scant con- 
nection with the plot. The stage directions for this individual’s two 
entrances are, however, somewhat significant : 


Sale Cornejo escudero, a lo gracioso®® y dice :*° 


Salen Aldermaro, Belardo y Cornejo escudero armado a lo gracioso.®* 


These are the earliest examples I have found in Lope’s.plays of the 
use of the word “gracioso” in a sense tending toward its ultimate con- 
notation. 

Of the four plays written between 1558 and 1595 (El démine 
Lucas,** El ganso de oro, El hijo Venturoso, and La infanta deses- 
perada),** none has a gracioso. El démine Lucas exhibits in two 
scenes a student flunky or capigorrén whose clothes are stolen by the 
chief character in order to pose as a student tutor; and in E/ ganso 
de oro figures a traditional salvaje and a magician. 


26 [bid., Vol. VII. 27 Ibid. 28 Ibid., Vol. XII. 
29 Italics are mine. 80 P, 481a., 31 P. 502a. Italics are mine. 
82 New Acad. ed., Vol. XII. 4% The last three in New Acad. ed., Vol. I. 
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Passing over Jorge Toledano (ca. 1595),** which has no servant 
types of any kind, we come to El galdn escarmentado (before 1598) ,** 
.the third play to show a gracioso of the fifteen we have thus far con- 
sidered in chronological sequence. The gracioso in this play is a fully 
developed type possessed of all the stock characteristics of Lope’s 
later figuras del donaire. The play is a very light one, verging on 
farce, but showing a considerable advance in dramatic technique over 
the five plays mentioned just above. 

As is well known, Lope himself declares in the letter dedicatory 
to Montalvan which accompanied the published edition (1620) of 
La Francesilla** that this play is the first in which he makes use of 
la figura del donaire. Mr. Buchanan has demonstrated, using internal 
evidence, that the date of this play is 1598.7 But we need not be too 
much concerned at the inaccuracy of Lope’s statement: he was pre- 
sumably relying on his memory of his earlier productions, rather than 
on any accurate records. At all events, Tristan, the gracioso of La 
Francesilla, has all the conventional attributes of the type, including 
the practice of giving advice to his master. 

To complete our survey of the gracioso in Lope’s earlier plays, 
now that the full-fledged type has, as we have seen, made its appear- 
ance four times, I want briefly to discuss some thirty-four other 
plays, chosen somewhat at random but all composed before 1604. Of 
these thirty-four plays, sixteen have no gracioso** or other comic 
character of any importance. Nine of the remainder exhibit full- 
fledged graciosos ;** in fact one of these, Los amantes sin amor, has 


84 New Acad. ed., Vol. VI. 
85 [bid., Vol. I. 36 [bid., Vol. V. 87 See op. cit., p. 6. 


88 They are: Los cautivos de Argel (1599), New Acad. ed., Vol. IV; El 
padrino desposado (1598-1600), ibid., Vol. VIII; La prisién sin culpa (before 
1601), ibid.; El cuerdo loco (1602), Acad. ed., Vol. IV; La escoldstica celosa 
(ca. 1602), New Acad. ed., Vol. V; La piedad ejecutada (ca. 1602), ibid., Vol. 
VIII; El caballero de Illescas (ca. 1602), ibid., Vol. IV; Lucinda perseguida 
(1599-1603), ibid., Vol. VIL; El mayorazgo dudoso (before 1603), ibid.; Los 
embustes de Fabia (before 1603), ibid., Vol. V; El enemigo engaiiado (before 
1603), ibid.; La bella malmaridada (before 1603), ibid., Vol. III; El alcaide de 
Madrid (before 1603), ibid., Vol. 1; Los Benavides (before 1603), Acad. ed., 
Vol. VIL; Los locos de Valencia (before 1603), New Acad. ed., Vol. XII; La 
amistad popular (before 1604), Acad. ed., Vol. VII. 

8® Namely: El blasén de los Chaves (1599), Acad. ed., Vol. XI; Los Gus- 
manes de Toral (before 1600), New Acad. ed., Vol. XI; Los amantes sin amor 
(1601-1602), ibid., Vol. III; La ocasién perdida (ca. 1602), ibid., Vol. VIII; 
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two graciosos. Also, in one of the plays of this group, La ocasién 
perdida (ca. 1602), occurs the first instance of the use of the word 
“gracioso” in the reparto; the lackey Hernandillo is there called 
“lacayo gracioso.” 

The remaining nine plays, as regards the gracioso, may be classi- 
fied as “neither fish nor fowl nor good red herring.”*° In three of 
them servants afford very slight comic relief, appearing in only a few 
scenes ; in one piece the traditional shepherds play a light scene; the 
braggart soldier type appears in El sol parado but before the end of 
the play becomes a religious devotee; in'El vaquero de Morafia a 
shepherd, referred to in the stage directions as “Tirreno pastor gra- 
cioso,”** affords much comic relief. He is hardly a bobo type nor is 
he a real gracioso. In El lacayo fingido a dama disguised as a lackey 
gives a very realistic representation of a typical gracioso but reveals 
her identity in due course. Lastly, La hermosa Alfreda shows a 
rustic bobo appearing in one scene. 

In the foregoing brief survey of fifty plays, which constitute a 
cross-section of Lope’s earlier teatro and which embrace nearly all his 
most primitive extant plays, we have seen that he made use of all sorts 
of traditional devices*® for comic relief but that from 1593 to 1604 the 
gracioso type emerges clear-cut in thirteen of the comedias examined. 
This gracioso type, sporadically appearing, does not, therefore, sug- 
gest any evolutionary process ; but, rather, a clean-cut conception uti- 
lized with increasing frequency as it became manifest that the type 
appealed to the theater-going public more than did the other comic 
characters, some of which appear to be blends of the new gracioso 
with traditional Spanish types, while others are purely traditional. 

Thus far we have sought plausible origins for Lope’s gracioso 


El engaftio en la verdad (before 1603), ibid., Vol. V; El genovés liberal (be- 
fore 1603), ibid., Vol. VI; Los embustes de Celauro (before 1603), ibid., Vol. 
XII; Antonio Roca (before 1603), ibid., Vol. I; El amante agradecido (1602- 
1604), ibid., Vol. III. 

40 They are: El Argel fingido y renegado de amor (1599), New Acad. ed., 
Vol. III; Dios hace reyes (before 1600), ibid., Vol. IV; El desposorio encu- 
bierto (before 1600), ibid.; La hermosa Alfreda (before 1601), ibid., Vol. VI; 
El lacayo fingido (before 1603), ibid., Vol. VIL; El vaquero de Moraiia (be- 
fore 1603), ibid.; El sol parado (before 1603), Acad. ed., Vol. IX; El testi- 
monio vengado (before 1603), ibid., Vol. VII; El hijo de Redudn (before 1603), 
ibid., Vol. XI. 

41 Ed, cit., p. 556. 

42 Cf. Hendrix, op. cit., passim, for identification of such devices. 
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within Spain. Let us now turn to Renaissance Italy. Lope’s non- 
dramatic works reveal the extent to which he sought to imitate world- 
famous Italian literary genres. He dipped incessantly for plots into 
the works of the novellieri; and in his Arte nuevo de hacer comedias, 
as we all know, he bears witness to a familiarity with the dramatic 
unities and the other neo-Aristotelian precepts for playwriting such 
as were set forth by Castelvetro. 

But a re-examination of servant types in the comedies of Ariosto, 
Machiavelli, Cecchi, Bibbiena, Trissino, and their fellows in the 
development of Plautine and Terentian comedy reveals no close 
servant prototype for the gracioso. There are, it is true, certain re- 
semblances ; but Lope’s well-known desire was to please the vulgo; 
hence it seems logical to pass to a consideration of an Italian dra- 
matic genre addressed to the people rather than to the erudite and 
to high society. I refer to the commedia dell’arte, or comedy of 
masques, also termed scenario comedy. Professor Northup some 
years ago called attention to the points of similarity between the 
Spanish entremés and paso and the commedia dell’arte ;** but no one 
to my knowledge has sought in the traditional Italian types of 
masques for any prototype of the gracioso. True it is that Mr. 
Northup has hinted at a relationship between one of the two Berga- 
mask zanni (Arlecchino and Brighella) and the gracioso; but his 
statement, probably a slip of the pen, to the effect that Harlequin 
was the intelligent one of the two zanni* is not exact. On the con- 
trary, the conventional definition of the zanni in their primitive stage 
that is everywhere to be encountered is “Arlecchino sciocco burlato ; 
Brighella burlatore astuto.’’** It was in the seventeenth century that 
Arlecchino became regularly an astute character. 

It is not my purpose here to go into the matter of the sources of 
particular masques of the commedia dell’arte. It is an intriguing 
subject which has engaged the attention of many investigators: Mau- 
rice Sand, Bartoli, Scherillo, Driesen, Dieterich, Duchartre, Croce, 
Petraccome, Winifred Smith, et al. And we should doubtless all 
agree with Luigi Tonelli that 


..non bisogna dimenticare che un tipo comico diventa importante solo 
quando un attore lo ha reso tanto insigne, di farlo passare alla storia; e, 
per esempio, per Pulchinella quando Silvio Fiorillo, comico napolitano, 


43 Ten Spanish Farces (New York, 1922), Introduction, passim. 
44 Op. cit., Introduction, p. xii. 45 Cf. infra for specific proof. 
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l’ebbe introdotto con grandissimo plauso, non pit: tarde del 1620, nella 
commedia dell’arte; per Arlecchino, quando il comico Alberto Naseli, 
celebre pure come Zan Ganassa, a Parigi, intorno al 1572, si presentd al 
pubblico come lo Zanni Harlequin, ossia Zanni Diavolo.** 


It is with this actor, Ganassa, and his famous: characterization of 
Harlequin that we are chiefly concerned from this point on in the 
present paper. In order to justify the suggestion implied in its title, I 
take it that it will have to be shown that Ganassa’s Harlequin as a 
theatrical type possessed most, if not all, of the stock characteristics 
of the gracioso ; that Ganassa and his troupe performed in Spain dur- 
ing the formative period of the gracioso lopesco; and that Lope was 
impressed by their performances. 

We are all aware, I am sure, of the difficulty of obtaining access 
to these old scenario plays. Since most of their dialogue was impro- 
vised by the actors—although following a pattern for each type of 
masque that soon became traditional—it is clear that relatively few 
scenari (commedie dell’arte) would be preserved in such form as 
to reveal salient characteristics of the masques.** One or two collec- 
tions of scenari are, however, in print. To the most promising of 
these, edited by Adolfo Bartoli,** I have been able to have access; 
but my examination of the plays it contains was in the main dis- 
appointing: only two scenari of this collection are as early as the 
first part of the seventeenth century; the others belong to the eight- 
eenth. Only one of the seventeenth-century pieces has a zanni; one 
cannot tell which one he is, and his réle is quite insignificant. Enzo 
Petraccone’s recent work, La commedia dell’arte (Naples, 1927), 
though invaluable because it reproduces documents of contemporary 
criticism of the scenario drama during the early stages of its develop- 
ment as well as specimens of Jazzi (interpolated “gags’’) and other 
stock speeches, together with a number of the scenari of Flaminio 
Scala and later impresarios, is unsatisfactory in not yielding any 
plays performed by the Ganassa or Martinelli companies. (The latter 
company, known as the Accesi, played in Spain in 1587-1588.) 


48 ]] teatro italiano dalle origini ai giorni nostri (Milano, 1924), p. 220. Italics 
in passage cited are mine. 

47 Cf. P. L. Duchartre, La comédie italienne (translated into English by 
R. T. Weaver with additional material added by the author [London, 1929]), 
pp. 50 ff. 

48 Adolfo Bartoli, Scenari inediti della commedia dell’arte (Florence, 1880). 

49 See Winifred Smith, The Commedia dell’arte (New York, 1912), p. 167. 
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Tristano Martinelli played the rdéle of Harlequin.*® None of the 
plays of these two companies is accordingly available to me and, with 
the exception of one rare volume in the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
Paris, it may be assumed that such plays are not accessible to com- 
pilers of commedia dell’arte bibliographies, such as Constant Mic, 
Luigi Rasi, Duchartre, and Miss Winifred Smith. Therefore, in 
order to set forth the characteristics of the primitive Harlequin, I am 
chiefly relying on the word of those who may be deemed authorities 
on the history of this type and who reproduce in their works excerpts 
from the earliest scenari available (as Duchartre notably does) .™ 


50 See Duchartre, op. cit., p. 93. 


51 It will not be malapropos, however, to summarize some typical scenari 
of Flaminio Scala’s Ji teatro delle favole rappresentative ... (Venice, 1611), as 
reprinted by Petraccone. Scala’s J] marito shows Arlecchino as the servant of 
Dottore Graziano in an action which seems a sort of travesty on the well- 
known Romeo and Juliet theme blended with that of the Lovers of Teruel. (I 
do not mean to imply that these two plots were necessarily its sources.) In the 
play the female servant type, Franceschina, is a confidential servant (but called 
“nutrice”) to Isabella, the heroine.. (This Franceschina was a stock type in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Don Emilio Cotarelo y Mori in his early 
article on Ganassa [Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, 1908(2), pp. 
42-61, on p. 61] is in error in deeming “Franceschina” the real name of an 
actress of Martinelli’s company. Three years before Martinelli’s company ap- 
peared in Spain this same stock type of Franceschina was played in Padua 
[1584] by a man, Battista da Treviso [see Duchartre, op. cit., p. 90]. Chapter ix 
of the same work affords ample information as to this stock type of serva, 
often played by a youth dressed in women’s clothes. See also Winifred Smith, 
Op. cit., passim; Petraccone, op. cit., passim; or any other of the many general 
studies on the commedia dell’arte.) She takes a drug which produces a cata- 
leptic trance, is buried for dead, and then turns up disguised as a wealthy 
Roman who ostensibly woos and marries Isabella, according to their previously 
arranged plan, in order that the scheming, miserly vecchio, Pantalone, may 
recall home from Rome his son Orazio, Isabella’s lover, who has been sent 
away for three years. This three-year period corresponds to the plazo given 
him by Isabella in her promise to wed no one else before its expiration. The 
plot is complicated by the lascivious designs of Pantalone and the Dottore. 
Arlecchino is here portrayed as a clown-like type of lackey, who furthers his 
master’s interests and makes love to the serva Olivetta. But throughout the 
play he is the dupe of Pedrolino (ancestor of Pierrot), the clever servant of 
Pantalone. The play ends farcically in various unions without benefit of clergy 
which are rudely disturbed by Arlecchino’s firing off a blunderbuss. 

In Scala’s JI ritratto it is a question of a company of actors playing an en- 
gagement at Parma. Their leading lady (Isabella), visited by a noble gentle- 
man of the town (Orazio), playfully removes a picture of the latter’s married 
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According to Maurice Sand, son of the famous novelist, whose 
work, Masques et Bouffons (Paris, 1860), merited an English trans- 
lation as late as 1915, “from 1560 onwards we see Harlequin, the 
native of Bergamo, shedding some of the stupidity that had charac- 
terized him until then. He still remains a glutton and he is always 
a coward, but he is no longer that type of farm servant from the 
neighborhood of Bergamo, seeking everywhere for the donkey upon 
which he was mounted.”**? Sand goes on to quote Jean-Frangois 
Marmontel, who in 1776 wrote as follows: “. . . . the rdle [of Harle- 
quin] is that of a lackey, patient, faithful, credulous, gluttonous, 
always in love, always in difficulties either on his master’s account or 
on his own, afflicting himself and consoling himself with the readiness 
of a child, one whose sorrows are as amusing as his joy.” 

Riccoboni, author of a Histoire du théétre italien (1728), and 
himself an actor and improvisor, is quoted by Duchartre as follows: 
“He [Harlequin] was at once insolent, mocking, inept, clownish, and 
emphatically ribald.’’** In Duchartre’s own words, “Harlequin proved 
himself the prince of numbskulls from birth, but his stupidity is 
intermittently relieved by flashes of stupid wit.’’** All authorities are 
in agreement that in the period that concerns us here Harlequin was 
a faithful servant type, often made love to a servant maid, such as 
Columbine or Francesquina, and that in the scenari where he figured 
there were usually a pair or two of young lovers who wore no masks 
and whose diction was prone to be high-flown.™ It is also certain 
that Harlequin, though originally speaking the dialect of Bergamo, 


inamorata from a locket he wears. Later she inadvertently shows it to Panta- 
lone, the inamorata’s husband. Irate, Pantalone plans to kill his wife, but is 
hoodwinked and made to play the unwitting tercero for further assignations of 
the lovers. Arlecchino is here the servant of Captain Spavento, who is en- 
amored of another player of the troupe. There is no female servant. Arlec- 
chino is comically stupid and Pedrolino the clever servant type. 

The other Scala plays in which Harlequin figures are in the same strain 
as regards the servant types. Franceschina is not paired with Harlequin but 
with Pedrolino. Such was evidently not the case in Ganassa’s plays. Cf. infra 
for evidence. Also it should be kept in mind that the scenarios gave only a bare 
outline of the action; the Jazzi, as well as the elaboration of the dialogue, were 
left to the actors, who could thus endow even a stupid type with fundamental 
shrewdness and wit. 

52 Pp. 60 ff. 

53 Op. cit., p. 125. 


54 Cf. Northup, op. cit., p. x. 
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often spoke a kind of macaronic jargon, or successively in several 
languages."* 

Apparently Alberti Naseli, alias Ganassa, is the first actor on 
record to play the réle of the zanni Harlequin. Moreover, he created 
in France the role of the Baron de Guenesche, a character who— 
significantly enough—spoke a blend of Spanish and Bergamask. We 
find Ganassa’s company playing at Mantua in 1568, at Ferrara in 
1570, at Paris in 1571 and again in 1572, and in Spain shortly after 
the latter date. According to Duchartre®* he remained in Spain on 
his first sojourn there until 1577. Scherillo, as cited by Duchartre,** 
refers to a Spanish document (which as a matter of fact is Pellicer’s 
Tratado histérico sobre el histrionismo en Espaiia),®*" which states 
that Ganassa’s company played “comedias Italianas, mimicas por la 
mayor parte y bufonescas de asuntos triviales y populares,” in which 
were featured “las personas de Arlequin, de Pantalén, del Dotore.” 
Rennert sets the date of Ganassa’s first visit to Spain at 1574 and 
adduces evidence to prove that he was in Seville for the Corpus festi- 
val in 1575, 1578, and 1583; also that he represented in the Corral 
de Puente of Madrid frequently between 1579 and 1584."* Rennert 
and Castro give the information that a theater was constructed espe- 
cially for him in the Corral de la Pacheca of Madrid.**- Rennert sets 
forth the names of his company for the years 1581-1582. His state- 
ment ends with the remark: 


Lope de Vega, who doubtless knew Ganassa, mentions him in several 
of his comedies and in one of them (El Genovés liberal, dated before 
1603) he introduces a servant whose speeches throughout are in the 
Bergamask dialect.*° 


It should be added that this servant is a typical gracioso. Rennert’s 
statement®™ that Ganassa headed the celebrated Gelosi company seems, 
however, inexact, as those members of the troupe who did not ac- 
company Ganassa to Spain formed a new company which took this 


55 Cf. Duchartre, op. cit., pp. 125-30. 56 Op. cit., p. 82. 

51 Cf. Rennert, Spanish Stage, p. 130. 58 [bid., pp. 30 ff. 

5° Vida de Lope de Vega, p. 116. Most of the information above is also 
given by Cotarelo y Mori in “Noticias biograficas de Alberto Ganassa,” to which 
I have already alluded in note 51. Cotarelo reproduces various interesting docu- 
ments relative to Ganassa’s sojourn in Spain, and cites (p. 58) a reference made 
to him by Lope in the Epistola 4a of the Filomena. 

60 Spanish Stage, p. 479. 61 [bid., p. 29. 
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name. They were at first under the leadership of Flaminio Scala and 
later under that of Francesco Andreini.® Pellicer, as cited by Ren- 
nert,®* states that Ganassa visited Spain again in 1603 and that his 
Spanish sojourns were financially very successful. 

That Lope de Vega knew and admired Ganassa there can be no 
doubt. Let us put in evidence Los amantes sin amor, which, inciden- 
tally, besides its two lacayos graciosos, exhibits two pairs of lovers 
and a braggart captain. The two lackeys are talking of the wenches, 
both native and foreign, to be found in Italy. One of the lacayos, 
who has just returned from a sojourn in Italy with his master, says: 


Francesquifias traditoras 
que era menester por horas 
volverse un hombre Ganassa.** 


In Los embustes de Celauro (before 1603) Lope puts into the 
mouth of the gracioso, Sabino, who is talking to his master and mis- 
tress, the following: 

; Aleluya! Hoy brindo. 
RIsELo (interrupting). i Quién? 
SaBino. A Ganassa.®*® 


In the play Antonio Roca (before 1603) the gracioso Mendrugo is 
described as “de copihopén” ; in other words—if I understand the 
meaning aright—with the traditional tailed adornment on his toque 
or head that was part of the regular garb of the Bergamask Harle- 
quin. 

According to Rennert’s general statement, still other plays by 
Lope must contain references to Ganassa, and I should add that I 
have by no means yet examined all the extant plays of the 1604 
Peregrino list. 

But to sum up: we have been at some pains to demonstrate that 
the gracioso was not the product of slow or groping experimentation 
on the part of Lope, and we have shown that Harlequin was, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, a servant clown-type who provided 
comic relief: (1) by making witty or calculatedly stupid sallies,. 
either viva voce or in pantomime, and by nonsensical speeches, usu- 
ally ribald, which often were irrelevant to the plot; (2) by his love 


62 See Duchartre, op. cit., pp. 81 ff. . 8 CE. supra. 
64 Ed. cit., p. 152b. 68 Ed. cit., p. 113d. 
86 Op. cit., p. 479. 
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affair with the servetta; (3) by his manifestations of hunger, glut- 
tony, and cowardice; (4) by speaking a jargon or the Bergamask 
dialect. (In addition, it should be observed that Harlequin is usually 
an acrobat and that he is a past master at pantomime, according to 
all authorities.) We have reviewed the fact that the Italian actor 
Ganassa, earliest known exponent of the Harlequin masque, was in 
Spain with his company for long intervals and that Lope de Vega 
was undoubtedly familiar at first hand with Ganassa’s art. We have 
endeavored to suggest the improbability that Lope evolved the graci- 
oso entirely from primitive native comic types. Though not present- 
ing here a detailed study of his earliest gracioso plays—which we 
hope to offer in a later paper—we conclude that Lope’s gracioso owes 
something to Harlequin as played by Ganassa, who would naturally 
feature his own réle; Ganassa’s characterization drew the crowds, a 
fact of which the practical-minded Lope, desirous of pleasing the 
vulgo, could not have been unmindful. But he, of course, did not 
copy the type; at best he received a flash of inspiration for the crea- 
tion of a criado gracioso, who, though constantly called “necio” by 
his master, could on occasion be as astute as Pedrolino (Pierrot). 

In making this claim we are mindful of the general impression 
that the colorful, fast-moving Italian commedia must have made on 
the stage-minded Lope. A genre that found favor at the court of 
Henry IV of France and in every principal European city cannot be 
contemptuously dismissed as mere buffoonery.*’ We are mindful, 
also, of the influence of the zanni Harlequin upon the Elizabethan 
clown servant type plausibly set forth by Winifred Smith®* and more 
recently reiterated by Olive M. Bushby.*® Nor can anyone deny the 
very direct influence of commedia dell’arte types upon Moliére and 
his period. Why, then, maintain that Lope was immune? Without 
detracting one whit from Lope’s genius it may fairly be said that the 
whole subject of the relations of the commedia dell’arte to the seven- 
teenth-century Spanish comedia offers a rich field for further study. 


Epwin B. PLAce 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


87 See Winifred Smith, op. cit., passim; and Duchartre, op. cit., passim. 

68 Op. cit., chap. vi. 

69 Studies in the Development of the Fool in Elizabethan Literature (Lon- 
don, 1923), p. 32 and passim. 























RUBEN DARIO’S ACQUAINTANCE WITH POE 


In the United States, where the majority dedicates itself to the 
worship of the dollar, there has developed, so Dario affirms, an intel- 
lectual minority of undeniable excellence. “Es tan vasto aquel océano, 
que en su seno existen islas en que florecen raras flores de la mas 
exquisita flora espiritual.”* Among these “rare flowers” is Edgar 
Allan Poe, whose glory “ya sin sombras” shines brighter every day.” 
This admiration was based on a detailed knowledge of Poe’s works. 

In Los raros, a book of critical essays on the “rare ones” in litera- 
ture, Dario treats of only three Americans, Poe and two Cubans. The 
chapter on Poe, the first in the list, deals principally with this poet’s 
endowment of physical beauty and with the strange philosophy of life 
revealed in his tales. Since almost every point in the biography of Poe 
has been the subject of controversy, it is interesting to find that Dario 
accepts only the account which is most favorable. Although he men- 
tions the translations and essays of Baudelaire, Mallarmé, and Mau- 
clair in French, it is clear that most of his biographical information is 
taken from the Memoir by John H. Ingram in the Ingram edition of 
Poe’s works. That he had seen Griswold’s edition also is indicated by 
his comment on a photograph of Poe which appears in that work. He 
quotes also from the biographical and critical sketch by James Russell 
Lowell which is printed in Griswold’s collection, and he doubtlessly 
read many magazine articles on Poe. That he had read Poe’s com- 
plete works is implied in this statement which he makes twice: “En 
todas sus obras, si mal no recuerdo, sdlo unas dos veces esta escrito el 
nombre de Cristo.””* 

Dario is mistaken with regard to the number of references to 
Christ, but at the same time he hits upon a point which is a mystery of 
mysteries in Poe. The references are indeed very rare, and why so 
passionate a lover of beauty should fail to be attracted to the ideal 
beauty of Christ has long been a question among students of Poe. 
Dario believes that philosophical speculation clouded his faith. 


No buscé el lirico americano el apoyo de la oracién; no era creyente; 
o al menos, su alma estaba alejada del misticismo. A lo cual da por raz6én 


1 Peregrinaciones, Mundo Latino edition, XII, 61. 
2 Los raros, Mundo Latino edition, VI, 11. 


8 [bid., p. 28; Baladas y canciones, “Biblioteca Rubén Dario” (Madrid), 
p. 172. 
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James Russell Lowell lo que podria llamarse la matematicidad de su cerebra- 
cién. “Hasta su misterio es matematico, para su propio espiritu.” La 
ciencia impide al poeta penetrar y tender las alas en la atmésfera de las 
verdades ideales. Su necesidad de analisis, la condicién algebraica de su 
fantasia, hacele producir tristisimos efectos cuando nos arrastra al borde 
de lo desconocido. La especulacién filoséfica nublé en él la fe, que debiera 
poseer como todo poeta verdadero.* 


Yet, Dario adds, Poe believed in a divine law in the destiny of man 
and in an inexorable judgment. And who more than Poe, he asks, has 
penetrated the night of Death? 

Dario next analyzes Poe’s ideas of God as revealed by the tales 
“Ligeia,” “Mesmeric Revelation,” “The Power of Words,” “The 
Colloquy of Monos and Una,” and “The Conversation of Eiros and 
Charmion.” He concludes that Poe supported the definition taken 
from Glanvill: “Dios no es mas que una gran voluntad que penetra 
todas las cosas por la naturaleza de su intensidad.’”* 

Aside from “Ligeia,” the tale which seems to hold most appeal for 
Dario is “The Black Cat.” Although he does not mention the story by 
name, he takes a number of quotations from it, such as, “de la mesquina 
amistad y de la fidelidad de polvillo de fruta (gossamer fidelity) del 
mero hombre,” “el que Poe llamaba el sentido de ia perversidad,’”* and 
“la perversidad de que nos habla Poe.’”" He quotes Poe’s exclamation 
“For what disease is like alcohol !” also from “The Black Cat.”* Other 
tales which he mentions are “MS Found in a Bottle’® and “The 


Masque of the Red Death.”*° 


As an essayist Poe is without predecessor and imitator, Dario 
states, and, in comparing him with the Count of Lautréamont, he adds: 


Ambos tuvieron la visién de lo extranatural, ambos fueron perseguidos 
por los terribles espiritus enemigos “horlas” funestas que arrastran al alco- 
hol, a la locura, o a la muerte, ambos experimentaron la atraccién de las 
matematicas, que son, con la teologia y la poesia, los tres lados por donde 
puede ascenderse a lo infinito. Mas Poe fué celeste y Lautréamont in- 
fernal.44 


Perhaps Dario’s preference in the poems of Poe is “The Raven.” 
He is given to phrases like the following : 


* Los raros, p. 28. 5 Ibid. ® Jbid., pp. 28 and 95. 

* Espatia contempordénea, Mundo Latino edition, XIX, 63. 

8 Letras, Mundo Latino edition, VIII, 50. 9 Ibid. p. 112. . 
10 Espaiia contemporénea, p. 63. 11 Los raros, p. 191. 
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Y sobre todo esto, el “Cuervo,” el cuervo desolador, y la silenciosa, 
fatal, palida y como deseada imagen de la Muerte, acompafiada de su 
obscuro paje, el dolor.’? 





El “nevermore” fatidico del cuervo de Poe, es escuchado por el cantor 
nostalgico, a la luz del gas de Paris.** 


Una figura que se diria hermana de las mujeres de Poe ... evoca a las 
Ligeias y Leonoras en su misterio tragico y melodioso.** 


| Un jardin a lo Poe, en donde reina la Desolacién.** 


Lividos reflejos a lo Poe.** 


Dario refers in a like manner, though less frequently, to “The 
Bells.” One very pretty allusion is found in a stanza of “Divina 
| Psiquis” : 
Entre la catedral y las ruinas paganas 
vuelas, oh Psiquis, oh alma mia! 
—Como decia 
aquel celeste Edgardo, 
que entré en el paraiso entre un son de campanas 
y un perfume de nardo—* 


For the poem “El Reino Interior” his motto is “ ... . with 
Psychis, my soul!” from Poe’s lines in “Ulalume.” It is curious that 
he carries the form “Psychis” into the English quotation, when 
“Psiquis” is the one used in his other poems. Professor Coester sug- 
gests that Dario uses this word as an echo of “cypress” in the original.’* 

In “El poeta pregunta por Stella,” the poet “rememora a un 
angélico sér desaparecido, a una hermana de las liliales mujeres de 
Poe, que ha ascendido al cielo cristiano.”** In the last two verses of 
this poem he says, 

2 Has visto acaso el vuelo del alma de mi Stella, 
la hermana de Ligeia, por quien mi canto a veces es tan triste ??° 


12 [bid., p. 39. 18 Jbid., p. 114. 

14 El mundo de los suetios, “Biblioteca Rubén Dario,” p. 119. 

15 Los raros, p. 176. 16 Espatia contempordnea, p. 63. 
17 Cantos de vida y esperanza, “Biblioteca Rubén Dario,” p. 142. 


18 Alfred Coester, Anthology of the Modernista Movement in Spanish 
America (Ginn & Company, 1924), p. 274. 


19 El viaje a Nicaragua, Mundo Latino edition, XVII, 192. 
20 Prosas profanas, “Biblioteca Rubén Dario,” XVII, 108. 
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Poe’s women were the inspiration of another work to the memory 
of his lost Stella, pseudonym of Rafaela Contreras, the dearly loved 
wife for whom he grieved many years. In this beautiful prose poem 
he calls before his mind’s eye ten of Poe’s most beautiful women, all 
of whom have a spiritual element in their beauty as they speak to him 
from beyond death’s portals of his Stella: 


... La primera que pasa es Irene, la dama brillante de palidez extrafia, veni- 
da de alla, de los mares lejanos; la segunda es Eulalia, la dulce Eulalia de 
cabellos de oro y ojos de violeta, que dirige al cielo su mirada; la tercera 
es Leonora, llamada asi por los angeles, joven y radiosa en el Edén distante; 
la otra es Frances, la amada que calma las penas con su recuerdo; la otra 
es Ulalume, cuya sombra yerra en la nebulosa regién de Weir, cerca del 
sombrio lago de Auber; la otra Helen, la que fué vista por primera vez a 
la luz de perla de la luna; la otra Annie, la de los ésculos y las caricias y 
oraciones por el adorado; la otra Annabel Lee, que amé con un amor 
envidiada de los serafines del cielo; la otra Isabel, la de los amantes colo- 
quios en la claridad lunar ; Ligeia, en fin, meditabunda, envuelta en un velo 
de extraterrestre esplendor.”* 


How faithfully he follows Poe can be seen by a comparison of 
these descriptive phrases with Poe’s verses. Of Irene, in the poem 
of the same name, Poe writes: 


Sure thou art come from far off seas. 


Of Eulalie, also from a poem of the same name, 


Till the fair and gentle Eulalie became my 
blushing bride— 

Till the yellow-haired young Eulalie be- 
came my smiling bride. 


Astarte within the sky, 

While ever to her dear Eulalie upturns her 
matron eye— 

While ever to her young Eulalie upturns 
her violet eye. 


Of Leonore, in “The Raven,” 


Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within 
the distant Aidenn, 


21 Los raros, p. 21. 
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It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the 
angels name Leonore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Leonore. 


Of Frances, in the poem “To F——,” 


My soul at least a solace hath 
In dreams of thee, .... 


Of Ulalume, in “Ulalume,” 


Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber— 
This misty mid region of Weir— 

Well I know, now, this dark tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


Of Helen, in “To Helen,” 
There fell a silvery-silken veil of light, 
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Clad all in white, upon a violet bank 
I saw thee half reclining ; while the moon 
Fell on the upturn’d faces of the roses, 


Of Annie, in “For Annie,” 


She tenderly kissed me, 
She fondly caressed, 
And then I fell gently 
To sleep on her breast— 
And she prayed to the angels 
To keep me from harm— 


Of Annabel Lee, in “Annabel Lee,” 


But we loved with a love that was more 
than love— 
I and my Annabel Lee— 
With a love that the wingéd seraphs of 
heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


Of Isabel, in “Fairy Land,” 


Sit down beside me, Isabel, 
Here, dearest, where the moonbeam fell. 
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Since the Ligeia whom Dario describes resembles more closely the one 
in Poe’s prose tale “Ligeia,” it is likely that he referred to the latter in- 
stead of the song to Ligeia from “Al Aaraaf.” 

Dario felt in Poe a kindred spirit, and there was much in common 
in their respective temperaments. Both had a keen appreciation of 
beauty. Their theories of poetry and art in general harmonize to an 
extraordinary degree. Both were unhappy because they lacked a 
complete orientation with life ; both were interested in occultism and 
metaphysics and had a great fear of death. Other points of contact 
between the two are their aristocratic tastes and their curious combi- 
nation of intellectual activity and physical weakness, including a fond- 
ness for drink. 

It could be shown possibly that Rubén Dario at times imitated 
Poe’s favorite device of repetition. Witness for example the dupli- 
cation of words or phrases either at the beginning or at the end of lines 
in the quotations above from “Eulalie,” “The Raven,” “Ulalume,” 
“Annabel Lee.” A similar repetition is found in these verses by Dario: 


Los cristales Ilenos de aromados vinos, 
Las rosas francesas en los vasos chinos, 


(Las rosas francesas, porque fué alla en Francia 
Donde en el retiro de la dulce estancia 
Esas frescas rosas dieron su fragancia.)** 


Lirio divino, lirio de las anunciaciones ; 
Lirio, florido principe,”* 


Tan bonita, 
Margarita, 
Tan bonita como tu.”* 


Alma pura, 
alma franca, 
alma obscura 

y tan blanca ...?5 


22 “Fl Faisan,” Prosas profanas, p. 66. 
28 “E] poeta pregunta por Stella,” ibid., p. 107. 


24“A Margarita Debayle,” Poema de otoiio y otros poemas, Mundo Latino 
edition, XI, 72. 


25“A Francisca,” Lira péstuma, Mundo Latino edition, XXI, 63. 
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;Oh pinar suave y sombrio 
que produces dulce son ! 
Son de espumas, son de rio; 
son amable al suefio mio; 
son de suefio y coraz6n.”* 


There is sometimes at the beginning repetition of the clause, word, 
or phrase from the end of the previous line. An example of this in 
Poe is from “Eldorado” : 

He met a pilgrim shadow— 
“Shadow,” said he, 
“Where can it be—” 


Dario does the same thing in these lines: 


; Atlanta, alma mia! 
; Alma mia, Atlanta !?7 


par entre los pares, maestro, ; salud! 
salud, porque juzgo que hoy muy poco tienes,”* 


Junto a los rivales la divina Eulalia, 
la divina Eulalia, rie, rie, rie.?® 


At other times words are repeated at the beginning and end of a 
line. In “The Coliseum” of Poe is the line 
“Not all”—the Echoes answer me—“not all !” 


An example from Dario is found in “Los piratas” of El canto errante. 


Remacha el postrer clavo en el arnés. Remacha 
el postrer clavo en la fina tabla sonora. 


Both poets repeat words for emphasis, as, 


No more—no more—no more— 
Shall bloom the thunder blasted tree.*® 


Out—out are the lights—out all !** 


26 “Suefios,” ibid., pp. 105, 106. 27 “Album,” Lira péstuma, p. 22. 

28 “Letania de nuestro sefior D. Quixote,” Cantos de vida y esperanza, p. 212. 
2° “Era un aire suave,” Prosas profanas, p. 19. 

80 Poe, “To One in Paradise.” 81 Poe, “The Conqueror Worm.” 
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Ven, Sefior, para hacer la gloria de ti mismo. 
Ven con temblor de estrillas y horror de cataclismo ; 
Ven a traer amor y paz sobre el abismo.*? 


pues casi ya estamos sin savia, sin brote, 
sin alma, sin vida, sin luz, sin Quijote, 
sin pies y sin alas, sin Sancho y sin Dios.** 


There are also points of similarity in their use of the refrain. 
Sometimes the refrain is found at the end of the stanza, as in Poe’s 
“The Raven” and Dario’s “El pais del sol” (Prosas profanas) and 
“Nemrod esta contento” (Lira péstuma). Often there is initial re- 
frain, as in “The Bells” by Poe and Dario’s “Canto de la sangre” 
(Prosas profanas). This device is also employed by Dario in “Cancién 
de otofio en primavera” (Cantos de vida y esperanza), where a whole 
first stanza serves as a refrain: 


Juventud, divino tesoro, 
ya te vas para no volver ! 
Cuando quiero llorar, no lloro, 
y a veces lloro sin querer. 


Occasionally the refrain used in the opening stanza is repeated at 
the end of the poem. This is done in “Ulalume” and “Salutacién del 
optimista” (Cantos de vida y esperanza). The use of a varied refrain 
is very frequent in poems by both Poe and Dario. In “A Dream with- 
in a Dream” Poe varies the title phrase as a refrain ; in “Album” Dario 
writes “Corre, Atlanta, corre, vuela, Atlanta, vuela” three times with 
slight changes each time. In “Sonatina” (Prosas profanas) the line 
“La princesa esté triste. La princesa esté pélida” occurs four times 
with variations. In “Autumnal” (Azul) the word “mds” sounds 
through the poem in the same way as “nevermore” in “The Raven.” 

While many more examples of parallel structure may be cited, such 
examples cannot be taken as proof that Dario was influenced by Poe 
in the matter of repetition, for Dario was a master in producing mel- 
ody and beauty in verse. He made many metrical experiments, how- 
ever, and, since Poe was a favorite with him, it is possible that he was 
influenced by him to some extent. 


MaryjoriE C. JOHNSTON 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


82 “Canto de esperanza,” Cantos de vida y esperanza, p. 58. 
33 “Letania de nuestro sefior D. Quixote,” ibid., p. 214. 














EL MARTIRIO DE LOS POLIGLOTOS 


A titulo de curiosidad querria yo que se me permitiera decir 
algunas cosas acerca de los idiomas y los poliglotos, para que midan 
ustedes toda la enorme dificultad con que tropezamos quienes nos 
vemos en el caso de pensar y hablar en varias lenguas. 

No me detendré a analizar el proceso mental del discurso humano. 
Solo diré que no parece sino que nuestro cerebro tuviese diversas 
llaves, tantas como lenguas conocemos, y al leer o escuchar o hablar 
en alguna de ellas, hemos de cerrar las llaves correspondientes a las 
otras y abrir la que conviene. Pero esta operacién mecanica es algo 
que cuesta mucho trabajo dominar. Es como el funcionamiento de una 
central de teléfonos en que las diversas lineas se conectan y desconec- 
tan de continuo, y hay que hacer esta tarea con rapidez y precision. 

Si no fuera porque adquirimos el habito de trabajar con el enten- 
dimiento ayudandonos con el vocabulario de todas las lenguas que 
conocemos, y mediante un esfuerzo de concentracién que a veces 
resulta casi doloroso, depuramos después el producto de esa mezco- 
lanza de voces, aplicando las reglas que hemos estudiado y recurriendo 
a los diccionarios, entonces creo yo que acabariamos perdiéndonos en 
la confusion de los idiomas que parecen solicitar nuestra preferencia. 

Por supuesto que el idioma que mayor atencién nos reclama y 
mayores facilidades nos presta para la primera lucubracion es el 
idioma materno, en el que aprendimos nuestros primeros conoci- 
mientos. Pero aun éste suele rebelarse en contra nuestra y contribuir 
a la anarquia de nuestro pensamiento cuando hemos tenido que aban- 
donarlo por algunos afios para dedicarnos a dominar otra lengua. 

Lo mas notable en todo esto, es el caso mental que se presenta 
durante la adquisicién de una lengua nueva. Parecera increible, pero 
es experiencia que conocemos cuantos nos hemos dedicado al estudio 
de las lenguas vivas, esto de que hay un momento en que no hemos 
dominado el idioma que tratamos de aprender y en cambio parece 
como que fuésemos olvidando el idioma que sabiamos. Esto acontece 
cuando uno tiene que aprender una lengua para fines practicos, hablan- 
dola, y ésta es el medio en que-se le usa. 

Tan curioso fenémeno me recuerda la aprensién de cierto caba- 
llero hispanoamericano que envié a uno de sus hijos a nuestro pais, 
deseoso de que aprendiera el inglés, y se quejaba luego con un amigo 
suyo de que el muchacho parecia estar olvidando el espafiol sin 
aprender en cambio nuestro idioma. El amigo de aquel caballero oyéd 
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Ven, Sefior, para hacer la gloria de ti mismo. 
Ven con temblor de estrillas y horror de cataclismo; 
Ven a traer amor y paz sobre el abismo.*? 


pues casi ya estamos sin savia, sin brote, 
sin alma, sin vida, sin luz, sin Quijote, 
sin pies y sin alas, sin Sancho y sin Dios.** 


There are also points of similarity in their use of the refrain. 
Sometimes the refrain is found at the end of the stanza, as in Poe’s 
“The Raven” and Dario’s “El pais del sol” (Prosas profanas) and 
“Nemrod esta contento” (Lira péstuma). Often there is initial re- 
frain, as in “The Bells” by Poe and Dario’s “Canto de la sangre” 
(Prosas profanas). This device is also employed by Dario in “Cancion 
de otofio en primavera” (Cantos de vida y esperanza), where a whole 
first stanza serves as a refrain: 


Juventud, divino tesoro, 
ya te vas para no volver ! 
Cuando quiero llorar, no lloro, 
y a veces lloro sin querer. 


Occasionally the refrain used in the opening stanza is repeated at 
the end of the poem. This is done in “Ulalume” and “Salutacion del 
optimista” (Cantos de vida y esperanza). The use of a varied refrain 
is very frequent in poems by both Poe and Dario. In “A Dream with- 
in a Dream” Poe varies the title phrase as a refrain ; in “Album” Dario 
writes “Corre, Atlanta, corre, vuela, Atlanta, vuela”’ three times with 
slight changes each time. In “Sonatina” (Prosas profanas) the line 
“La princesa esté triste. La princesa esté pdlida” occurs four times 
with variations. In “Autumnal” (Azul) the word “mds’ sounds 
through the poem in the sme way as “nevermore” in “The Raven.” 

While many more examples of parallel structure may be cited, such 
examples cannot be taken as proof that Dario was influenced by Poe 
in the matter of repetition, for Dario was a master in producing mel- 
ody and beauty in verse. He made many metrical experiments, how- 
ever, and, since Poe was a favorite with him, it is possible that he was 
influenced by him to some extent. 

Marjorie C. JOHNSTON 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


82 “Canto de esperanza,” Cantos de vida y esperanza, p. 58. 
33 “Letania de nuestro sefior D. Quixote,” ibid., p. 214. 








EL MARTIRIO DE LOS POLIGLOTOS 


A titulo de curiosidad querria yo que se me permitiera decir 
algunas cosas acerca de los idiomas y los poliglotos, para que midan 
ustedes toda la enorme dificultad con que tropezamos quienes nos 
vemos en el caso de pensar y hablar en varias lenguas. 

No me detendré a analizar el proceso mental del discurso humano. 
Solo diré que no parece sino que nuestro cerebro tuviese diversas 
llaves, tantas como lenguas conocemos, y al leer o escuchar o hablar 
en alguna de ellas, hemos de cerrar las llaves correspondientes a las 
otras y abrir la que conviene. Pero esta operacién mecanica es algo 
que cuesta mucho trabajo dominar. Es como el funcionamiento de una 
central de teléfonos en que las diversas lineas se conectan y desconec- 
tan de continuo, y hay que hacer esta tarea con rapidez y precision. 

Si no fuera porque adquirimos el habito de trabajar con el enten- 
dimiento ayudandonos con el vocabulario de todas las lenguas que 
conocemos, y mediante un esfuerzo de concentracién que a veces 
resulta casi doloroso, depuramos después el producto de esa mezco- 
lanza de voces, aplicando las reglas que hemos estudiado y recurriendo 
a los diccionarios, entonces creo yo que acabariamos perdiéndonos en 
la confusion de los idiomas que parecen solicitar nuestra preferencia. 

Por supuesto que el idioma que mayor atencién nos reclama y 
mayores facilidades nos presta para la primera lucubracion es el 
idioma materno, en el que aprendimos nuestros primeros conoci- 
mientos. Pero aun éste suele rebelarse en contra nuestra y contribuir 
a la anarquia de nuestro pensamiento cuando hemos tenido que aban- 
donarlo por algunos afios para dedicarnos a dominar otra lengua. 

Lo mas notable en todo esto, es el caso mental que se presenta 
durante la adquisicién de una lengua nueva. Parecera increible, pero 
es experiencia que conocemos cuantos nos hemos dedicado al estudio 
de las lenguas vivas, esto de que hay un momento en que no hemos 
dominado el idioma que tratamos de aprender y en cambio parece 
como que fuésemos olvidando el idioma que sabiamos. Esto acontece 
cuando uno tiene que aprender una lengua para fines practicos, hablan- 
dola, y ésta es el medio en que-se le usa. 

Tan curioso fenémeno me recuerda la aprensién de cierto caba- 
llero hispanoamericano que envid a uno de sus hijos a nuestro pais, 
deseoso de que aprendiera el inglés, y se quejaba luego con un amigo 
suyo de que el muchacho parecia estar olvidando el espafiol sin 
aprender en cambio nuestro idioma. El amigo de aquel caballero oyé 
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su queja, y exclamé al momento: “jCaramba! Pues urge que lo 
saques al muchacho de los Estados Unidos, porque te lo estan vol- 
viendo mudo!” — Si perdia su lengua y no adquiria la otra, claro 
esta que mudo se quedaba ... 

Es un periodo curiosisimo ese en el proceso del aprendizaje de 
una lengua extrafia cuando se le estudia en el pais donde se habla ésta 
y se pierde todo contacto con la raza propia. Poco a poco, sin embargo, 
se va organizando o canalizando la expresién, y el pensamiento 
aprende a servirse indistintamente de los dos instrumentos: el propio 
y el recién adquirido. 

Como que hablar en otra lengua es, forzosamente, pensar en otra 
lengua también. No seria posible pensar, traducir y luego hablar. Y 
el conflicto mayor es, para quienes comenzamos por aprender un idioma 
en libros y no en conversaciones, dar con la locuci6n corriente, hallar 
la frase en uso, la acostumbrada. Y mas dificil se hace esto en cas- 
tellano, porque siendo tan enorme el imperio espafiol, son muchos 
los modos de decir las cosas que tiene uno que aprender. En Espafia 
misma, por obra de la riqueza del idioma, cada pensamiento se for- 
mula en diferentes formas, y mayor es la diferencia de una provincia 
a otra. ;Cuanto mas no sera de pais a pais en la América espafiola, 
bastante alejada geograficamente de la metropoli? 

Otra observacién que se me ocurre a este respecto, es que influye 
mas en uno la forma del idioma en las conversaciones que sostiene, 
que la de los libros que lee. Muchos de nosotros que vivimos en 
contacto con hispanoamericanos, propendemos por ello a “hispano- 
americanizarnos,” y se nos pega mucho de su modo de hablar, de su 
modo de decir las cosas, aunque sepamos también como se diria lo 
mismo en Espaifia. 

Observando los esfuerzos que es necesario hacer para hablar 
diversos idiomas y usar en un momento dado cualquiera de ellos, se 
vuelve uno indulgente con los extranjeros y les perdona los errores 
en que incurren al hablar. Estoy seguro de que la actitud de ustedes 
en tal caso es muy indulgente y benévola, y fiado en ello me he atrevido 
a exponer los antiguos conceptos en los que no hay novedad, pero son 
algo que yo también he observado continuamente. 


S. L. M1ILLarp ROSENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 























THE SECOND BOOK FAIR OF MADRID 


On Sunday morning, May 6, there was opened in Madrid the 
second Book Fair, installed in the Paseo de Recoletos and extending 
from the Plaza de la Cibeles to the Biblioteca Nacional. The Paseo 
was brightly decorated with columns, from which floated the flags of 
all nations; the booths were such as one sees at any fair: displays, 
information desks, and banners. There were guides, placards, radio 
announcements, frequent concerts, lectures, refreshments, radio 
music, the municipal band—all the devices of a fair. The attendance 
was enormous at the impressive opening ceremonies, participated in 
by representatives of many departments of the government, beginning 
with the President, members of the Cabinet, ambassadors, the Alcalde 
of Madrid, the Director of the Biblioteca Nacional, and many more. 
The closing speech was by the Premier, Don Ricardo Samper. The 
Fair remained open till midnight, with a very large attendance 
throughout the week. And very large book sales, too; besides the 
general public, the Minister of War bought fifty selected libraries for 
the soldiers’ homes ; the Minister of the Interior did the same for the 
Civil Guards. During the Fair all books were sold at a discount of 
10 per cent. The Bible was the best seller : 13,000 copies the first day. 
Each day’s program had its specialty; on Monday it was a display 
of books and a variety of entertainment suitable for school children, 
who trooped in by thousands. The attendance throughout the week 
was far beyond expectation. 

The President of the Chamber of Commerce, also chairman of 
the Camara del Libro’s committee that organized the Fair, Don José 
Ruiz del Castillo, said in his opening speech: “At the first Fair, last 
year, one of the papers truly said the Fair was an expression of the 
cultural attitude of the new régime; true it is that the Republic has 
elevated the Book to a new place in the life of the people. For the 
first time in our history there are now thousands of little libraries 
scattered throughout the land.” In an interview later he made the 
following statement : 

“Last year there were only twenty booths; this year, forty. Last 
year we feared that the capacity and inclination of the Madrid public 
for book buying would not justify the Fair. We were wrong. Last 
year we solicited a Government guaranty fund, in case of failure. 
But we didn’t need it. And this year much less. We asked the big 
industrialists and bankers for co-operation in the form of starting 
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libraries of their own or contributing to other libraries. They re- 
sponded generously, as they did to the Fair itself. 

“What is this Fair? An innovation that perhaps shocks some 
people. What! Set up shelves in public places to display books, like 
so many bottles in a bar-room? Terrible! And still worse to set them 
up right on the streets for sales purposes ; and again worse, to set on 
the shelves shoulder to shoulder such incompatible books as the Bible 
beside a manual of palmistry; the Song of Solomon beside The Re- 
bellion of the Masses; the Exercises of St. Ignatius beside How to 
Make Yourself Loved; the Dialogues of Plato beside a treatise on 
the evil eye! And not an incunabula in the lot! 

“The fact is that books not seen are books not read. Advertising 
does it. The Book Fair means more reading by more readers. At the 
Fair thousands of people, of all classes, pick up, look through, and 
learn about dozens of books and want to own and read some of them. 
This is old stuff in some countries doubtless, but it’s a new idea in 
Spain.” 

The idea started with the Misiones Pedagdgicas, the organization 
and work of which would make an inspiring story, a unique story, if 
there were space to tell it here. It has organized traveling libraries— 
a revolving literary fund—in four thousand out-of-the-way towns 
and villages, which have served, gratis, more than half a million 
readers, most of whom never held a book in their hands before. In 
Spain heretofore those readers were confined to the installment fiction 
printed from day to day in the papers, mostly very poor stuff. Now, 
thanks to the Misiones Pedagdégicas, those same people gladly and 
gratefully and delightedly read the very best fiction and other care- 
fully selected books of general literature. The beneficent effect is 
beyond computation. The name “Misiones Pedagdgicas” is well 
chosen ; they are real missions of enlightenment and joy. They are 
carried on by young men and women without pay at real sacrifice of 
time and money. They go to remote and isolated places with their 
books—in cars where cars will go, with mules and carts in other 
parts—distributing their books, lecturing on them, reading from 
them: poetry (a great favorite) and classic prose, as well as the 
lighter elements of current literature. Their listeners—you should 
see them, see their eager interest, their wrapt attention. It is touch- 
ing ; it is inspiring ; those young people are doing a mighty service. 

Well, out of this mission to remote villages, organized with the 
help of the Department of Public Instruction, has come the idea of 
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the Book Fair in the capital city. Here, too, are people hungry for 
good reading but not knowing how to get it. The difference is that 
the Fair has exhibited a greater variety of books with the idea of 
helping the book trade and consequently cheering up the writers of 
books. The selection of the very best, made by the Misiones Peda- 
gogicas, is a different thing; at the Fair is as motley a multitude of 
books as you can imagine. But it, too, is highly educative. Both the 
Misiones Pedagégicas and the Fair are good; both are absolutely 
unprecedented in Spain; both are enormously successful. Hereto- 
fore Spanish publishers have printed editions of two thousand copies, 
only to have a large part of the edition remain in stock until given 
away at auction. This is now being remedied by a systematic survey 
of small towns, in the wake of the Misiones Pedagogicas, and by a 
campaign in Spanish America. 

As to domestic consumption, the members of Congress are col- 
laborating in their districts, and the publishers themselves, following 
the method of the Misiones Pedagogicas, are sending out truckloads 
of books for display all through Spain, off the beaten paths ; follow- 
ing the example of the Madrid Book Fair, little provincial fairs are 
contemplated, to compete with the merry-go-rounds and Punch-and- 
Judy shows. There are towns, hundreds of them, where for years 
not a single book has been purchased. In such towns a book is even 
regarded with strong suspicion as an instrument of Satan. This is 
swiftly overcome by the Misiones Pedagogicas, the publishers, and 
the government working together. In addition to the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Department of Public Instruction, the Department of 
Communications is solving the transportation problem. 

In Spanish America the propaganda will take a different form 
but it, too, promises to be highly successful. Proper organization 
will do it. There—and at home also—the authors will take part and 
have begun to do so; many of them have gone to South and Central 
America to lecture; they go as literary ambassadors; and all who 
have gone have been magnificently received. A ship loaded with 
trucks filled with books—traveling libraries well selected—will make 
the first missionary voyage of this kind in all history. The cost will 
be charged to advertising, but the publishers are sure it will be well 
spent, after their experiences in Spain this last year. The Castilian 
language is now an obligatory study in Brazil, and Brazil is a big 
country where big results are expected. 

The world crisis has enormously reduced book sales everywhere, 
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but this new movement will help recovery materially. Book piracy 
is to be attacked ; it is a formidable enemy of Spain’s South Ameri- 
can trade, but it will undoubtedly be conquered. Meantime the radio 
is a great help: authors and teachers use it, giving talks on books, 
their writers, the literature of the day, and reviews of outstanding 
new books. Actors use the radio for recitals of poetry and prose 
taken from books that are being sent out for inspection. The schools 
do their part, escorting entire student bodies to the exhibits and pro- 
viding for radio recitals. Oh, it’s a sight to see the whole public, 
high and low, filing through the exhibits. It is something new in 
Spain, something new in Spanish America, very promising in many 
ways for the future of the new Republic and its intercour: ith the 
American republics. 


S. L. Mrtiarp Rosi xsERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


[The article on the Book Fair at Madrid was the last written by 
Professor Rosenberg for Hispanra. It was found among his papers 
after his death with a number of reviews. The reviews will be pub- 
lished in the December number. “El Martirio de los Poliglotos” was 
read at the last initiation exercises during the school year of the chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Pi at the University of California at Los An- 
geles.—EbITOor. | 











OBJECTIVES AS A PROGNOSIS TEST 


For several years we have been experimenting here at Miami with 
prognosis tests in Spanish. But we are still far from an entirely satis- 
factory correlation between test scores and grades. Of the large bat- 
tery of tests that Dr. R. J. Van Tassel, of the Psychology Department, 
and I have devised, none guarantees that the girl with the high grade 
in the test will not get disgusted with her teacher and decide to devote 
her energy to history, or that the ranking boy will not spend most of 
his class hour studying the bewildering blonde beside him, instead of 
the text. 

But a questionnaire given for quite a different purpose suggests 
one test which, though subjective and not scientifically accurate, may 
provide a check on the more objective prognosis tests. It is a simple 
question : “Which of the following do you most desire to attain as a 
result of your language study : an ability to read, to talk, or the culture 
resulting from a knowledge of the history, institutions, and geography 
of the Spanish-speaking countries ?” 

From all our students of Spanish we obtained a signed answer, 
to which was added the last recorded grade in the department files. 
Even though, unfortunately, it was done too far along in the second 
semester to include those who failed in the first term’s work, the re- 
sults proved exceedingly instructive. Here is the whole tabulation: 


AMBITIONS ACCORDING TO GRADES* 
Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 


Beginning students 2 . ” “ , 

Ambition to talk........... 7 13 16 8 

Ambition to read.......... 8 10 15 13 

Desire for culture......... 2 7 16 16 
Second-year students 

Ambition to talk........... 10 8 i) “a 

Ambition to read.......... 4 4 19 2 

Desire for culture......... 1 1 3 5 1 
Advanced students 

Ambition to talk........... 1 5 4 1 

Ambition to read.......... 5 5 2 1 

Desire for culture......... 2 1 2 

Total by grades........ 40 54 84 48 1 


* The Miami grade system is based on the Missouri system, with A = 4; B = 3; C = 2; 
D = 1. C denotes the average grade; D is passing, but unsatisfactory; A and B indicate de- 
grees of distinction. 
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AMBITIONS ACCORDING TO GRADES—Continued 


Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
A B Cc D F 
Total desiring to talk... 18 26 29 9 
Total desiring to read... 17 19 36 16 
Total desiring culture... 5 9 19 23 1 


SUMMARY ACCORDING TO AMBITIONS 


Talk Read Culture 
NN din cd ceies on oss Mabe 82 88 57 
eh ahi ace 36 38 26 
ee 2.646 2.420 1.877 


What first strikes one are the generally low grades made by those 
who put down “culture” as their objective. Of a total of 227 answer- 
ing in all levels of instruction, only 2 per cent of the “culturists” 
obtained an A, against 8 per cent in the other groupings, and only 14, 
or about 6 per cent got above a “gentleman’s grade” of C, contrasted 
with 15 per cent of the “readers,” and nearly 20 per cent of the 
“talkers.” In the D-grade grouping (just above passing) we find in- 
cluded only 4 per cent of those wishing to talk, against 11 per cent of 
the culture-seekers. 

Stating it somewhat differently, those who wanted to talk have a 
chance better than one in two of getting honor grades (A and B) in 
Spanish. Those seeking culture have less than one in four of doing 
as well. Those wanting to read come in between with a two-in-five 
chance of making A or B. And at the low end of the scale the culture- 
seekers have things their own way with a two-to-five chance of getting 
D or worse, while the “talkers” have less than a one-in-nine chance of 
being rated poor. 

With no desire to shape the results to some preconceived theory, I 
asked the two “culture-seekers” in the beginning sections and the two 
from the advanced group who received A why they made that choice. 
Their answers were surprisingly similar. “I don’t have any hopes of 
going to a Spanish-speaking country. I don’t get time to read all the 
worth-while books even in English. But I do want to know a bit about 
the rest of the world, and so I put down ‘culture’.” But, as the table 
shows, for the majority of them, culture was the easiest aim, and the 
ambitionless students of Spanish put that down because they had to 
write something. 

Of course those who wanted culture formed the smallest group, 
and so the figures may not appear in their true significance until one 
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contrasts the proportions within the group itself. Only 11 per cent 
of the total of 57 obtained an A. Twice that many are to be found in 
the B-grade group. Four times that many made only a C, while 40 
per cent of the total number barely passed. This does not show up well 
when we consider that only 18 per cent of the “readers” sank to a D, 
against only 10 per cent of those who wanted to learn to talk. In 
other words, in every classification, as a glance at the table will show, 
there were more D-caliber students among the culture-seekers than 
in the other two groups. It shows up especially among the beginning 
students, where there were twice as many D-grade “culturists” as 
“talkers,” in spite of the fact that there were 50 per cent more in the 
entire latter group than there were of those wanting culture. 

It is interesting to note that when the figures for culture and speech 
objectives with grades are subjected to correlation technique, the co- 
efficient of correlation obtained by the rough “fourfold measure” is 
somewhat higher than that between prognosis tests and grades. Using 
the classifications “talk” and “culture” for the objectives, and a two- 
fold division of grades as “C or above” and “below C,” a tetrachoric 
r of .61 is obtained." 





OsjEcTIVE 
Talk Culture 
Grade 
C or above 73 | 33 
Below C ot -m 


One explanation of the low grades among those who wanted cul- 
ture was to be found when we examined another section of the ques- 
tionnaire. Our first question had been: “Why did you choose Spanish 
instead of some of the other languages offered on the campus?” 
Ninety-three per cent of those who answered “To fulfill language 
requirements” put down “culture” as their objective. All of those who 
explained that they elected it because they had not liked French or 
German or Latin appeared in this group, too, as well as the six who 
acknowledged that they had heard it was the easiest language. One 
pessimistic student wrote he wanted “culture, if anything.” Another 
gave a more lengthy explanation of his choice: 


1 The formula used is 
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“I am an upperclassman,” he wrote. “Last year I took French 120 
[second year] and only made a C. This was discouraging, to say the 
least, so at the suggestion of my adviser I changed to another language. 
I thought Spanish would fit in fine with my English and History.” 
And when we asked his objective, he wrote : “Well, I thought I would 
learn to understand and read oral Spanish chiefly, also I especially 
wanted to get culture. Maybe I'll teach it in high school.” It is no 
wonder that he made even less than the C with us. 

And, so, while there is still too little evidence to make a categorical 
statement, it looks as though the “culture-seeker” was a poor risk in 
Spanish classes. 

This should not seem incredible if we consider the intangibility 
of culture as an objective. The other two, reading and talking, have 
a definiteness about them, and we would be warranted in expecting 
better success from those who aim at a stationary target. Yet which 
of these latter two produces or will produce better students cannot be 
stated so definitely. Our evidence, over the four years we have been 
gathering figures, is not quite so conclusive because of a sudden change 
in objectives. Until this year, in point of numbers, the “talkers” have 
been in overwhelming majority. There is, however, another story told 
by the figures for this year, those set down in the table. Thirty-eight 
per cent wanted to learn to read, against 36 per cent wanting to talk. 
But this year, for the first time, we were able to put into the same 
section all those from the School of Business who are required to take 
only one year of a language if they have studied languages in high 
school. Their teacher, knowing the impossibility of imparting to them 
in that time a fluency in speech, has centered on reading. And that 
class voted 24 to 0 in favor of reading. Among their number were 
some elected to the scholastic honorary fraternity, including three who 
made almost a straight A average in everything. What might have 
happened under a different system of instruction is purely a matter 
of conjecture. Would they have swollen the ranks of the A students 
who wanted to talk, and so have made a five-to-two balance for talkers, 
as happened among second-year students? I don’t know. Nor do I 
try to justify or explain the five-to-one preponderance which the 
“readers” have over the “talkers” in the advanced sections, beyond 
remarking that two of the “readers” are majoring in French with no 
idea of teaching Spanish, and another knows three other languages and 
intends to be a translator in some business office in this country. 

Possibly further study will shed more light. Certainly we mean 
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to continue our investigations and hope that others will do the same 
and compare findings with us. At least we have a clue. Most of us 
have heard radio advertisers luring the boys into writing fan letters 
by promising to send them “genuine Indian words” that they can use 
with their chums in a secret language unintelligible to the outsider. 
Many of us in our youth knew the joy of conversing in a jargon with 
the initiates of our gang. Is there anything to the idea that the average 
student will work harder and succeed better when driven by the am- 
bition to be able to talk Spanish? And does the ordinary student wish- 
ing to read Spanish study more and get a higher grade than his equally 
talented friend who will be satisfied to acquire a veneer of culture? 
The preliminary figures seem to show it. Now it remains for additional 
investigation to prove or disprove the adequacy of this easily applied 
prognosis test. 


WILuts Knapp JONES 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
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LANGUAGE OBJECTIVES 


The ideal of American public schools has always been to provide 
an equal opportunity for our boys and girls to obtain an education. 
During the entire nineteenth century our educational leaders pointed 
with pride to our democratic system where education was free and 
accessible to all, while European countries clung to their traditional 
dual systems which permitted less than 20 per cent of their youth to 
aspire to higher education. In practical operation, however, our sys- 
tem was not so different from theirs, since less than 20 per cent of 
our young people of high-school age were actually enrolled in sec- 
ondary schools, and the majority of these students were preparing 
for a professional career or an occupation in which intellectual train- 
ing was of primary importance. 

Today the American schools present a totally different aspect. 
Now 80 per cent of the students of high-school age in the state of 
California are actually attending school, and those who expect to use 
their high-school training as a basis for later intellectual careers now 
form a very small minority. During the present decade a similar 
transformation is taking place at the college level. 

Educational leaders are alive to the far-reaching import of this 
popular interest in formal education. On every hand we see evidence 
of socialization and integration. No subject is justified in the modern 
curriculum of a secondary school because it provides the foundation 
of a superstructure to be reared at a later period. No subject can be 
taught any more for its own sake or because it has a traditional 
prestige. Studies with a demonstrable socializing tendency will be 
expanded, and those with merely individual or specializing values will 
be more and more completely relegated to the later years of the 
secondary school course and to the college level. 

The question therefore arises in the case of every traditional sub- 
ject: Has this subject a general socially integrating value which justi- 
fies its inclusion in the core-program recommended for all students of 
normal mentality, such as history or English, or may this subject 
because of its specialized or occupational value safely be postponed 
to the college level or designated as an extracurricular pursuit, such 
as piano playing, theory of design, or wallpaper hanging ? 

On behalf of the teachers of modern languages in southern Cali- 
fornia the Research Council has undertaken a careful survey of 
modern language values in the light of the new demands of secondary 
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education. The Research Council is convinced that modern language 
teachers must thoroughly revise their aims and technique. Specific 
values which we formerly considered of primary importance now 
appeal to a diminishing minority of our students, and the general 
values which we formerly considered as merely incidental must now 
be recognized as of vital importance. 

To be sure, language instruction still serves the same funda- 
mental purpose as in European schools in the education of those 
students who will enter a professional career, but we must in the 
immediate future lay far greater emphasis on the contribution of 
modern languages to general intelligence. Every modern language 
teacher should give careful consideratiom'to the fundamental purposes 
of American secondary education and the unique values which the 
study of foreign languages can contribute in the social integration 
of the average student. We therefore submit the following summary 
of the general objectives for foreign language instruction, together 
with an outline of the detailed statements prepared by subcommittees 
for French, German, and Spanish. 

Each of the modern world languages can be so taught as to attain 
those objectives in a unique manner supplementing and emphasizing 
the work of other departments. In so far as we attain these objectives 
we shall be justified in urging our principals, superintendents, and 
boards of education to retain foreign language instruction in the 
curriculum as a required or recommended part of the course of study 
for all students of normal mentality. Then we may insist on the intro- 
duction of foreign language instruction earlier in the curriculum and 
also hold an increasing proportion of our students in advanced courses 
or extracurricular groups throughout their school career. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


I. Increased command of fundamental processes and skills needed for 
social living by first-hand acquaintance with the achievements of a foreign 
people in the great fields of human endeavor. 

II. Better social understanding through first-hand study of a foreign 
civilization leading to a more intelligent appreciation of our American 
institutions. 

III. Growth of self-knowledge and the power of self-direction through 
incentives found in the study of a foreign language. 

IV. Greater vocational fitness and avocational resourcefulness by pro- 
viding a practical instrument for furthering professional research and for 
enriching cultural and recreational interests. 
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V. More intelligent dynamic citizenship through first-hand contacts 
with the ideals and institutions of a foreign people. 
VI. Growth in positive ethical character by instilling the spirit of open- 
mindedness and good will. 
REPORT OF RESEARCH COUNCIL 
MopeERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


OBJECTIVES FOR THE TEACHING OF SPANISH! 


I. Physical and mental health to provide opportunities— 

A. For developing the right attitude toward the value of a healthy 
mind in a healthy body through comparing living conditions in Spanish- 
speaking countries with those in United States. 

B. For contributing indirectly to a health program through increasing 
appreciation of certain wholesome traits of the Latin peoples which we 
lack, as (1) unhurried attitude toward life; (2) enjoyment of simple 
pleasures; (3) appreciation of non-material values; (4) temperance and 
moderation in personal habits; (5) community encouragement of music 
and other arts as popular recreation. 


II. Increased command of fundamental processes and skills needed for 
continuous growth, social living, and problem solving to provide opportuni- 
ties for increasing command of the fundamental processes or skills needed 
for appropriating the worth-while in our social heritage and elements 
essential for effective social living, such as: 

A. The ability to express ideas clearly through (1) translation from 
and composition (oral and written) im the Spanish language; (2) an 
increased understanding of the mechanics of language, including sentence 
structure, idiom, and word values, which in the course of the study will be 
gained directly in Spanish, indirectly in English, and possibly in other 
languages. 

B. Practice in abstract thinking, leading to increased reasoning ability 
through (1) study and analysis of language as a vehicle of thought, 
comparison of idioms, etc.; (2) summarizing the thought of the Spanish 
writer in English. 

C. Discriminating in values through comparison of the Spanish and 
Anglo-Saxon viewpoints and weighing the soundness of each. 

D. The ability to comprehend thought directly through the medium of 
the foreign language, written or spoken. 


1 Submitted by the Education Committee of the Spanish Section of the 
Modern Language Association of Southern California: H. A. Nordahl, B. C. 
Benner, Ruth Frothingham, M. Melick, Bessie M. McVicker, Esperanza Carri- 
llo, Mrs. Harriet Shadforth, Carol G. Dunlop, Leslie E. Lynn, Mary Elizabeth 
Davis, Chairman. 
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III. Growth in social understanding and in the mastery of social tech- 
niques to provide opportunities— 

A. For becoming familiar with the physical universe in which we live, 
through study of the geography and physical environment of the Spanish- 
speaking peoples and, through comparison, a fuller knowledge of our own 
geography and physical environment. 

B. For developing a spirit of world-mindedness and internationalism 
through (1) first-hand contact with the ideals, institutions, and achieve- 
ments as well as the language of the Spanish-speaking peoples; (2) elimi- 
nation of the provincialism and self-satisfaction with which we Ameri- 
cans are so justifiably charged; (3) appreciation of our Spanish heritage 
including (a) laws and property rights, (b) customs, traditions, and arts, 
(c) Spanish names and words in our vocabulary. 

C. For fostering a justifiable pride in and loyalty to all worthy Ameri- 
can ideals and institutions through (1) comparison with different ideals 
and institutions as found among Spanish-speaking peoples; (2) increasing 
realization that the finest patriotism now involves world-citizenship and 
recognition of the interdependence of the nations of the world; (3) under- 
standing that the different present-day national institutions and ideals are 
the result of age-long traditions and customs; (4) developing a self-critical 
evaluation of American institutions through studying the attitude of Span- 
ish peoples toward them. 

D. For encouraging a more sympathetic understanding and fairer 
treatment of fellow-students and fellow-citizens who are of foreign birth 
and background through (1) growing appreciation of the worth-while 
qualities which characterize other peoples; (2) increasing realization of 
the essential oneness of human nature. This objective is admittedly that 
of many other subjects, but foreign language study contributes in a special 
and distinctive way to its achievement because: (a) the longer time de- 
voted to each topic contributes to a more intensive comprehension on the 
part of the student; (b) the use of the people’s own language adds an 
attraction and satisfaction which has an emotional bearing on the student’s 
appreciation ; (c) the teacher is an enthusiastic specialist in the culture and 
civilization of the people whose language he teaches. 


IV. Growth in self-knowledge and the power of self-direction to pro- 
vide opportunities— 

A. For discovering interests and potentialities (1) in opening the field 
of Spanish literature and arts for avocational and recreational purposes; 
(2) in arousing a desire to travel in Spanish-speaking countries. 

B. For growing in the ability to utilize knowledge gained about Span- 
ish-speaking peoples so as to participate in the effective adjustment of 
present-day international problems through (a) increased interest in 
organizations which promote internationalism; (b) work among foreign 
population in our own country. 
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V. Growth toward vocational fitness and avocational resourcefulness 
to provide opportunities— 

A. For contributing to vocational fitness of those who may live in 
Spanish-speaking countries for commercial, diplomatic, or professional 
reasons through (1) knowledge of the fundamentals of the language; 
(2) increased understanding of the people. 

B. For enhancing the vocational fitness of those who may make use 
of Spanish in the United States as social workers, radio announcers, or in 
commercial or social relationships. 

C. For training those who may teach Spanish. 

D. For preparing those who may use Spanish as a means of research 
in the sciences or fine arts. 


VI. Intelligent dynamic citizenship to provide opportunities— 

A. For increased understanding and appreciation of our world-wide 
human problems and the social controls of a democracy through a broad- 
ened point of view leading to realization that our national safety and 
well-being depend upon our understanding of and co-operation with other 
peoples that we may make the world a better place in which to live. 

B. For growth in the ability to study those controls critically, dis- 
passionately, and to learn how to contribute through democratic processes 
to their improvement through (1) comparison of our social institutions 
and customs with those of Spanish peoples; (2) development of greater 
receptivity to the other person’s point of view. 

C. For the acquiring of the dynamic urge to practice good citizenship 
through purposeful participation in co-operative social groups through 
(1) realization of what the young intellectuals of Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries have accomplished; (2) comparison of political attitudes and activi- 
ties in our country with contrasting conditions in Spanish countries. 


VII. Growth in positive ethical character to provide opportunities for 
the formulation of a growing life philosophy which will: 

A. Serve as a criterion for the development of worthy life goals 
through (1) studying the language and literature of the Spanish-speaking 
people which is the “crystallization of their soul-life” ; (2) comparing ethi- 
cal standards as disclosed in Spanish literature with our own and those 
of other peoples. 

B. Instill the spirit of good will which constitutes the great dynamic 
force of moral life through (1) using the study of Spanish as a means 
of realizing that our way is not the only way and as a means of achieving 
openmindedness; (2) acquiring an “insight into,” leading to an “under- 
standing of” and “sympathy with,” the thought life of others. 


























SYMPOSIUM REGARDING THE IMPORTANCE 
OF SPANISH 


Opinions by Some Representative Americans Sent in Response to an 
Inquiry Made by the Pan American Union 


In response to an inquiry from the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, the Secretary of State, Honorable Cordell Hull, 
made the following statement on March 7, 1934: 


The Association has asked for an expression of my views, and I am 
glad of this opportunity to say that I am in accord with the general senti- 
ment of the resolution favoring increased cultural and intellectual inter- 
change among the nations of the Western Hemisphere. I am heartily in 
favor of all appropriate means for the promotion of better understanding 
and more friendly relations between the United States and the other 
republics. I believe that a wider and better knowledge of the Spanish 
language — the language of eighteen of the American republics — would 
contribute effectively to this end and, along with this, a better appreciation 
of the historical, cultural, and economic development of those countries. 

It is my earnest hope that there may be a greater dissemination of 
information and a better understanding of the countries, the peoples, and 
the civilizations of the American republics. Not one of our twenty-one 
countries should neglect the opportunity to convey to the others the best 
results of its civilization from an artistic as well as from a scientific and 
economic point of view. 


On March 22, 1934, the Secretary of Commerce, Honorable 
Daniel L. Roper, wrote the Director-General of the Pan American 
Union as follows: 


I am very heartily in accord with the purposes outlined in your letter 
of the twenty-first looking to the maintenance of a more co-operative 
attitude as between the United States and Spanish-speaking countries. I 
have stressed this recently in numerous talks as follows: 

“More of our people should acquaint themselves with French, Italian, 
and German for Europe; Spanish, especially, for Latin-American coun- 
tries..... Just as the schools and universities of other nations are now 
studying the political and cultural history of the United States, so should 
we in our institutions of secondary and higher learning give more at- 
tention to the history and culture of those countries. Now that we have 
over five billions of dollars invested in Latin America, we are partners 
in the development of their economic life. It is most important that we 
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study their point of view and make ourselves aware of the sensibilities 
of the people of the Latin-American nations. 

“We must keep in mind that the proper attitude of America is not 
one of exploitation but of helpfulness to other nations in developing their 
own resources for their own people.” 


In his letter of March 27, 1934, to the Director-General of the 
Pan American Union, Mr. Henry I. Harriman, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, said: 


I appreciate your bringing to my attention the recent comments of 
Secretary of State Hull and Secretary of Commerce Roper regarding the 
desirability of the spread of Spanish-language knowledge in the United 
States. 

Business men engaged in actual business transactions with the various 
foreign countries recognize the value of a good working knowledge of 
the principal commercial languages. With the importance of our trade 
relations with the Spanish-speaking countries what it clearly is, and in 
view of the travel existing between the United States and those countries, 
the usefulness of the Spanish language is obvious. 

From a commercial standpoint the importance of the different lan- 
guages will be appraised differently in different communities. Spanish 
has in the United States the special impetus coming from our long South- 
western frontier with Mexico, the proximity of Cuba, and the fact that 
the language is spoken in Puerto Rico, Panama, and the Philippines. I 
note that you are writing to commercial organizations in the United 
States, and I am sure you will find the chambers of commerce in our 
commercial centers interested in any points you may make concerning the 
place of Spanish-language instruction in the schools. 


The Honorable Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., former governor-general 
of Puerto Rico and of the Philippines, has the following to say: 


To my way of thinking it [Spanish] is the most important foreign 
language for the people of the United States. This hemisphere is (with 
the exception of Brazil) divided between two cultures. North of the 
Rio Grande it is Anglo-Saxon and English-speaking; south of the Rio 
Grande, Romance and Spanish-speaking. 

Our relationships with the South American republics and theirs with 
us cannot fail to grow increasingly important as the years pass. There- 
fore, young Americans will need the Spanish language, and need it more 
than any other. 


Dr. I. L. Kandel, of Teachers College, Columbia University, one 
of the foremost students of comparative education, says: 
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There seems to me a very clear case for encouraging the teaching of 
Spanish in this country on its own merits and not at the expense of some 
other language. The pleas for better understanding between the United 
States and Latin-American countries will be unavailing unless a larger 
number of American students undertake to study the culture and civili- 
zation of those neighbors with whom we are coming into closer contact 
every year. I know from my own experience that confidence between 
the peoples of the North and South cannot be established through the 
medium of English alone. On the other hand, I feel that to promote the 
study of Spanish in the interests of trade, as has been done in the past, is 
quite inadequate. No language is worth studying unless the ultimate aim 
is to help the student to understand the people whose language he takes up. 

Far too little is known in the United States about Latin-American 
cultures and civilizations. And yet the time has passed when long argu- 
ments are necessary to prove their existence and value. The number of 
students in the high schools and colleges in this country is sufficiently 
large to justify the inclusion of the Spanish language in most institutions 
without seriously affecting the numbers of those who wish to devote 
themselves to other languages. 


Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, president of the National Geographic 
Society and editor-in-chief of the popular National Geographic Mag- 


azine, calls attention to the great practical usefulness of Spanish for 
travelers : 


The reason I believe young people in the United States should be 
encouraged to study Spanish is because in later years they are more 
likely to find a knowledge of Spanish useful in their daily contacts than 
any other language except their own. 

With motor roads to Mexico and comfortable airplanes to the West 
Indies and South and Central America bringing all Americans closer 
together, it will be advantageous, as well as enjoyable, for young Ameri- 
cans to become acquainted with the Spanish language. 


Dr. Ernest Gruening, editor of the New York Evening Post, who 
was a member of the United States Delegation to the recent Pan 
American Conference in Montevideo, believes that the greatest de- 
velopment, as far as the United States is concerned, in the field of 
international relations lies in this hemisphere. He states: 


Events in the Far East and in Europe are ominous of a new Dark 
Ages. There militarism and tyranny seem to be in the saddle, and obscur- 
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antism is superseding the freedom of the spirit which thinking men and 
women had deemed a permanent acquisition of civilization. In conse- 
quence, the cultural interchange which has traditionally taken place with 
various European countries has greatly diminished. Under those circum- 
stances, our thoughts have already turned increasingly to our sister Amer- 
ican countries, in which for some years there had been a newly awakening 
interest. Our common bonds with them are becoming more and more 
apparent. Despite wide differences in culture and heritage, they, like us, 
are young peoples; despite failures and retrogressions in their countries 
as in ours, they are, like us, striving within the framework of democracy. 

. The quest for democracy is a common denominator in the two 
sister continents. .... In the coming closer relationship, it is highly 
important that difference in language shall not raise barriers to under- 
standing. In Latin America, English is being taught increasingly — and 
well taught... . . It is highly important that we do as well. We should 
increase our teaching of Spanish. .... At the same time, we ought to 
remember that approximately one-third of the population of Latin Amer- 
ica, occupying an area larger than the United States, speaks Portuguese, 
and give thought also to the acquisition of that language. As for Spanish, 
we may well consider seriously whether it should not take equal rank 
with French as the first foreign language taught in our schools. Next 
to our own, it is the language spoken by the greatest number of people 
in the Western World. 


Another eminent geographer, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, director of 
the American Geographical Society, president of the International 
Geographical Union, and member of several exploring expeditions 
to South America, presents the case briefly: 


Since the people of Hispanic America share the Western Hemisphere 
with us, and since there is a growing number of exchanges between them 
and us both of goods and of cultural elements, it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom to learn what we can of their civilization and points of 
view. If we add to these more material aspects of the problem the cul- 
tural aspects — the opportunity that a knowledge of Spanish affords of 
really exchanging opinions and views upon a wide variety of topics with 
our Hispanic-American neighbors — we have a strong case for wishing 
to know the Spanish language. 


Dr. Hubert C. Herring, executive director of the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America, which has organized the 
seminars in Mexico and the Caribbean area for many years, writes 
as follows: 
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American education has gotten off on the wrong foot on the subject 
of teaching Spanish. It has been relegated to the list of things utilitarian, 
and its study has been urged as a preparation for salesmanship. Well 
and good, but not enough. Spanish should be studied for the same reasons 
as is French or German: in order to open the door to a rich and diverse 
culture. We are just beginning to realize the wealth of the spiritual 
heritage of the Spanish-speaking peoples. The teaching of Spanish will 
assume a larger place with each successive year. 


An eminent scientist, Dr. John C. Merriam, president of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, has the following to say: 


In view of what should be a very important political, social, cultural, 
and economic relation to the people of the American countries, I sincerely 
hope that no condition of emergency may in any way limit the oppor- 
tunities for our understanding of the Spanish language and the literature 
which it presents. 


The President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
Grace Morrison Poole, who knows the South American republics 
from personal observation, writes: 


One of the most serious deterrents to complete understanding among 
nations is the lack of knowledge of the language of the nations. Those 
of us living in the Western Hemisphere are keenly alive to the necessity 
of a more complete understanding of all questions concerning the two 
Americas, and I can think of no more constructive step for the people 
of the United States than to foster a movement for a more widespread 
teaching of the Spanish language in our schools and colleges. 


Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, a well-known 
economic expert who has served as financial adviser to the United 
States and the governments of several Latin-American and other 
foreign countries, knows whereof he speaks in saying: 


In most of the countries of the Western Hemisphere, Spanish is the 
prevailing language — the language of business and the language of cul- 
ture. In the future a progressively increasing proportion of our inter- 
national trade will probably be with the countries of Latin America, 
because these countries have rich undeveloped resources in basic com- 
modities which we must import in large volume, and because by reason 
both of their proximity and of the efficiency of our own industrial de- 
velopment we are in a highly advantageous position for furnishing them 
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with the manufactured goods they require from abroad. This growing 
trade between us and the Latin-American countries will render a knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language a valuable asset to the American business 
man of the future. Even more important is the fact that a knowledge of 
Spanish will open to the student a rich field of literature and culture 
which should add greatly to his joy of living. 


Mr. Severo Mallet-Prevost, of New York, who has a large in- 
ternational law practice, expresses his views as follows: 


However intimate our cultural relations may be with European states, 
I cannot but feel that it is much more important for us to cultivate rela- 
tions with the Latin-American republics of this hemisphere. The time 
was when Mexico, Central and South America meant comparatively little 
to the United States, but as these nations have progressed they have come 
to play an increasingly important part in international contacts. Looking 
to the future, there can be no doubt that this family of American states 
is bound to draw closer together and that their united influence on world 
politics will be a factor to be reckoned with. 

A very natural prejudice on the part of the Latin-American republics 
against what they have been pleased to call the “Colossus of the North” 
is rapidly disappearing. ... . If this happy change is to continue in full 
measure, it can only be because we shall come to understand each other 
better. The great impediment to this mutual knowledge is the difference 
in language, and, although South Americans are rapidly learning English, 
it is quite as important that we of the United States, particularly when 
we visit the countries to the south of us, should be able to meet the 
people there in their own homes and speaking their own language. 

What I have said is true from a purely materialistic point of view, 
for it is to our material advantage that we should have the goodwill and 
co-operation of our southern neighbors. This, however, is not all, since 
culturally we have much to learn from them. Spanish literature is rich 
in romance, history, and philosophy, and many of the Latin-American 
writers and poets are producing works worthy of attention and rich in 
every sense of the word. 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, who has had a long career as an edu- 
cator and internationalist and is now secretary-general of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, has this to say: 


Speaking from experience of a rather broad nature, I think the 
Americas will increase their mutual interest in both commerce and culture. 
It will greatly enhance understanding, appreciation, co-operation, and 
goodwill if we speak each other’s language... . . If I were to begin 
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over again with my education, I would acquire the language of my 
neighbors. I do not hesitate to urge upon our schools courses in Spanish. 


Mr. Henry Kittredge Norton, editor and lecturer of wide inter- 
national experience, speaks strongly on the subject : 


From the point of view of future American international dealings, 


whether political or commercial, no language is more important than 
Spanish. 


Dr. Franklin H. Martin, a distinguished surgeon, founder of 
several important surgical journals and societies, and now head of 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medicine, 
expresses the following opinion: 


No one who has visited the Latin-American countries can doubt the 
value to us of cultivating our southern neighbors... . . To know one’s 
neighbor is to be able to interpret at first hand his culture, his literature, 
his customs, and his qualities. And a knowledge of one’s neighbor’s lan- 
guage is the basis of true understanding among nations. 

English is a required language in many of the secondary schools .. . . 
of Latin America. We, of the United States, should reciprocate by en- 
couraging the study of Spanish in the schools of our country. 


Excerpt from Vocational Guidance in Engineering Lines, Edited by 
the American Association of Engineers, 1933 


The present most promising foreign fields for American engineers’ 
energies are the Latin-American countries, although the existing world- 
wide business depression has caused in them an almost entire cessation of 
constructional activity, but that adverse condition will soon pass and leave 
a bright outlook for trade and commerce. European business men and 
technicians, however, are very keen on securing contracts; hence it be- 
hooves our countrymen to bestir themselves and not allow their competi- 
tors to get ahead of them. 

One of the most effective steps to take toward establishing close busi- 
ness relations with the governments and citizens of the Latin-American 
countries would be to teach, much more elaborately and thoroughly than is 
now customary, the Spanish language in the high schools, colleges, and 
universities of this country, letting it take the place of the dead languages 
and giving it preference over all modern tongues. Of course, in Brazil, 
which covers a large portion of South America, Portuguese is the native 
language; but, as it greatly resembles Spanish, any one who has a good 
command of the latter would soon become proficient in the use of the 
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former. Moreover, anyone who anticipates going to Brazil to remain for 
a considerable length of time could study Portuguese in advance in this 
country. 

For one or, possibly, two generations, Latin America is going to be a 
splendid field for American engineers, both young and old; because, when 
a real boom in construction once starts there, it will be found that the supply 
of native engineers is insufficient. Again, the money for such construction 
will be largely obtained from the U.S.A.; and that fact should give Ameri- 
can engineers a preference. 


Pan AMERICAN UNION 
WasurncrTon, D.C. 

















ANNOUNCEMENTS 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Dear Members OF THE A.A.T.S.: 

The Texas Chapter is looking forward with pleasure to your coming 
during the Christmas holidays. We hope many may decide to visit Austin 
at that time. 

Our city is beautiful and hospitable. We have many points of interest 
to show you: our great red-granite Capitol, second only in size to the 
Capitol at Washington, and the seventh largest building in the world; the 
home of O. Henry; and that of Elizabet Ney, one of the world’s foremost 
sculptors, whose works are found here, in Washington, and in European 
capitals. 

We of the University Faculty shall take pride in showing you over 
our Campus, comprising 180 acres, on which are located some twenty 
buildings valued at $6,000,000. We are justly proud of our Library, which 
contains some 400,000 bound volumes and priceless collections of un- 
bound material. Among the world’s famous volumes on the shelves are 
those of the Wrenn, Aitken, Stark, and Garcia collections, of which 
you have undoubtedly heard. 

Our city is located some eighty miles from historic San Antonio, and 
from there a motor trip can be made to Monterrey in about eight hours’ 
driving time. Buses can be secured for the trip. 

Dr. E. R. Sims of our Faculty is chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements for your entertainment while in Austin, and he and his 
Committee will leave nothing undone to make your stay in our midst 
pleasant and profitable. Plan to come to Austin! 

Very fraternally yours, 


LILLIAN WESTER 
President, Texas Chapter of A.A.T.S. 


CURSOS PARA EXTRANJEROS 


El dia 9 de julio por la noche tuvo lugar en la Residencia de Estu- 
diantes el acto inaugural del Curso de Vacaciones para Extranjeros que 
desde hace veintitrés afios celebra el Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 
Después de unas palabras del Director del Curso, Sr. Gili y Gaya, inicia- 
doras del acto, a las que contest6 en términos de exquisita compresién 
y cordialidad en nombre de los alumnos extranjeros el Profesor Tarr, 
de la Universidad de Princeton (Estados Unidos), hablé D. Américo 
Castro que presidia el acto en representacién del Rector de la Universidad 
de Madrid. El discurso del Sr. Castro, que constituy6 una breve pero 
jugosa leccién inaugural, llevé la atencién de los extranjeros hacia la 
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consideracién del verdadero hispanismo, que es convivencia espiritual 
con los valores espafioles y captacién de lo genuino espajfiol, cuya esencia 
definid con palabras que despertaron el interés de los alumnos en esta 
introduccién al Curso. 

A continuacién se proyect6 una pelicula documental de la regién sal- 
mantina, perteneciente al fondo del material folklérico que reune en su 
Archivo de la Palabra el Centro de Estudios Histéricos, y luego los 
asistentes al acto fueron obsequiados por la Residencia. 

Los ciclos de conferencias, excursiones y Clases Practicas que con- 
stituyen el Curso se desarrollaron en cuatro semanas, desde el 9 del 
corriente hasta el 4 de agosto. El Centro de Estudios Histéricos mantiene 
con ello su ambiente de cooperacién internacional y de difusién de la 
cultura hispanica. 


DISCURSO DEL SR. TARR 


Sr. Rector, Sr. Director, Setioras y Caballeros: 

Es para mi un honor y un privilegio el haber sido invitado a contestar 
en nombre de los estudiantes extranjeros de este curso a las elocuentes 
y sentidas palabras de bienvenida a la siempre hospitalaria tierra de 
Espafia que acaba de dirigirnos el distinguido director de este curso, tan 
justamente conocido por sus valiosos trabajos eruditos como por su bri- 
llante actuacién de director del curso de verano de Middlebury, obra 
que tan eficazmente ha contribuido al sostenimiento y avance de los 
estudios hispanicos en los Estados Unidos. E igualmente aprovecho esta 
ocasién para dar publico testimonio de la adhesién y gratitud que pro- 
fesamos los hispanistas e hispanOfilos extranjeros a la imponderable labor 
del Centro de Estudios Histéricos, bajo cuyo patrocinio se inaugura este 
curso. 

He tenido la fortuna de presenciar en esta simpatica sala la apertura 
formal de varios de estos cursos para extranjeros. Alla por los afios 27, 
28 y 29 éramos muchisimos mas los extranjeros que asistimos 0 como 
invitados o en calidad de estudiantes. ; Qué significa esta disminucién de 
numeros? No pretendo hablar sino por mi pais, los Estados Unidos, en 
cuyos nacionales es donde precisamente mas se acusa la baja de asistentes. 
Se debe esta situacién a una verdadera disminucién del hispanismo en 
los Estados Unidos? A pesar de las apariencias superficiales en favor de 
esta hipdtesis, yo creo poder contestar en la negativa, por las razones 
siguientes que muy brevemente voy a exponer. 

De nadie son desconocidos los efectos de la honda crisis econémica 
que hace tiempo viene atravesando el mundo entero y en ningun pais 
se han dejado sentir como en el mio. Los norteamericanos — turistas 
empedernidos — ya nos vemos en estos tltimos afios sin los medios de 
hacer viajes con la facilidad de antes. Con la baja del délar y (cosa 
mucho mas importante) con la reduccién general de rentas y de salarios 
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en los EE.UU. el viaje a Europa representa en estos dias un gasto im- 
posible para muchos profesores y profesoras de Instituto y de Universi- 
dad que suefian con volver a Espafia para renovar sus contactos con el 
idioma y la cultura que tanto quieren. Y las mismas dificultades econd- 
micas las padece en forma todavia mas acusada el principiante en la 
carrera y el mero estudiante curioso. De los muchos profesores estu- 
diantes, aficionados y curiosos que quisieran venir a Espafia, pocos son 
los que se encuentran en el dia con las posibilidades materiales para reali- 
zar su deseo. Es éste uno de los muchos casos en que querer no es poder. 

Pero se me dira que todo esto esta muy bién, pero el hecho innegable 
es que ha disminuido el numero de estudiantes de espafiol en los Estados 
Unidos. Y es verdad, sobre todo en el Este. Pero lo que sostengo es 
que esto no se debe a la falta del interés ni de demanda por parte del 
publico escolar o del publico en general. Corresponde en gran parte a 
una desdichada politica pedagégica. En todos los sitios han tenido que 
hacer economias, y éstas casi siempre se han hecho a expensas de las 
humanidades y especialmente de la ensefianza de idiomas. Y siendo el 
espafiol entre éstos el recién venido y el que menos tradicién y — ; por 
qué no decirlo? — menos intereses tiene creados, ha sido forzosamente 
el que mas ha sufrido en esta campafia de falsas economias. Asi es que 
en muchas escuelas superiores las autoridades directivas ha suprimido 
el espafiol como asignatura mas o menos de lujo, a pesar del real y 
verdadero interés por parte del publico. Porque lo curioso es que el gran 
publico norteamericano va tomando cada dia mas aficién a las cosas 
espafiolas. Han tenido gran éxito en los EE.UU. tltimamente artistas 
tan distintos y tan destacados como la Argentina, Escudero, Concha 
Supervia, José Iturbi y Salvador Dali. La musica espafiola se oye por 
la radio a todas horas. Los muebles y las decoraciones espafiolas estan 
cada dia mas apreciadas y buscadas. En una palabra, esta mas de moda 
que nunca en los EE.UU. lo espafiol, aunque el espafiol por el momento 
se estudie menos. 

Y mientras tanto sigue en pie el entusiasmo y devocién del profesorado 
de espafiol. No ha cesado sino que ha intensificado su labor la Asociacién 
de Maestros y Profesores de Espajiol, inaugurandose hace poco una serie 
de nimeros extraordinarios de la revista HIsPpANia, serie dedicada ex- 
clusivamente a trabajos criticos y de erudicién. En la Modern Language 
Association of America, ahora tenemos tres secciones de espafiol, en vez 
de las dos que antes habia. Ya esta en su segundo afio de publicacién la 
nueva revista Hispanic Review que se sostiene casi exclusivamente por 
las suscripciones del profesorado y de los interesados en la erudicién 
hispanica. Y como dato culminante para demostrar como van creciendo 
los estudios hispanicos en los EE.UU., os remito a la ultima bibliografia 
—Jla del afio 33 — publicada por la citada M.L.A. En esta bibliografia 
se vera que las publicaciones —articulos y libros—del profesorado de 
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espafiol en los EE.UU. son mas cuantiosas que las de los profesores de 
francés, con ser éstos mas que tres veces el numero de nosotros. 

De modo que no disminuye sino que va en aumento el verdadero 
hispanismo en los EE.UU. Y aqui en Espajia se han redoblado en estos 
ultimos afios tan dificiles la devocién y el interés con que La Junta, el 
Centro y la Residencia prosiguen su trabajo, no sdlo manteniendo estos 
cursos para extranjeros sino inaugurando otros y mas importantes, de 
verdadero alcance mundial, dando asi prueba del mas alto y mas genuino 
patriotismo, el que no sdlo ensalza los verdaderos y mas profundos valores 
nacionales, sino que en vez de guardarlos para si, se esfuerza en com- 
partirlos con los amigos y afectos de todos los paises — leccién admirable 
que da Espafia al mundo entero en estos dias de nacionalismos exacer- 
bados. Es en Espafia — aqui en estos cursos, en otros parecidos y sefia- 
ladamente en la Universidad Internacional de Santander — mas que en 
ningun otro sitio del mundo en que hoy se oye la noble y desinteresada 
voz de la colaboracién internacional—no en los dificiles y dudosos 
terrenos de la politica y de la economia, sino en las claras y serenas 
esferas de la labor intelectual, de los estudios cientificos y humanis- 
ticos. 

Permitid que ahora me dirija mas concretamente a los estudiantes 
extranjeros que venis aqui por primera vez. La oportunidad que hoy os 
abre sus puertas hay que aprovecharla hasta lo ultimo. En este curso 
tan corto—sdlo de cuatro semanas —se os ofrecera una introduccién 
rapida pero completa a todos los aspectos de la cultura hispana, suple- 
mentandose las clases del programa con actividades y estimulos de otra 
indole: conferencias, excursiones, veladas. Aprenderéis no sdlo en los 
libros sino inspirandoos directamente en los monumentos, en los hombres, 
en la vida misma — que es la mejor manera de aprender. De aqui en 
Madrid — donde viviréis en pleno siglo XX, en medio de la Espafia joven, 
fuerte y vigorosa de hoy —os transportaran a la Espafia de ayer, a 
aquella Espafia que atin siendo de ayer, es también de hoy y de majfiana, 
porque es inmortal e imperecedera—a Avila y Segovia, viejas ciudades 
de los conquistadores castellanos, a Toledo la imperial, verdadera ciudad 
museo en la que han dejado sus huellas todas las diversas culturas que 
ha visto nacer y florecer esta vieja peninsula, y a Salamanca, ciudad del 
Renacimiento, ejemplo maravilloso de la mas honda realidad espajfiola, 
que es esa convivencia de lo pasado y lo presente, convivencia que sdlo 
se palpa con mayor intensidad (aunque quiza con menos armonia) en la 
reina de Andalucia, en la espafiolisima Sevilla. Y éste es tal vez el mayor 
encanto de Espafia: esta sorprendente variedad e individualidad de sus 
ciudades y regiones, que en todo llevan el sello de su espafiolismo. 

Pero los mas grandes valores de la cultura espafiola no son de libros 
ni de monumentos solos. Son los valores humanos en que estos libros y 
monumentos se han inspirado, los valores humanos en que se basan la 
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cultura y el arte hispanas todas, los valores humanos en que insisten los 
grandes pensadores del dia, D. Miguel de Unamuno con su filosofia 
cordial y D. José Ortega y Gasset con su concepto de la raz6n vital. Y 
asi de libros, de monumentos y obras de arte, lo mismo que de los con- 
tactos de la clase y de la vida diaria iréis aprendiendo lo que de mas valor 
tiene Espafia para nosotros los extranjeros: cordialidad, humanidad ... 


HISPANIA FIRST SPECIAL NUMBER 


Those who failed to get a copy of this important publication may still 
obtain one by ordering it of Hispania. See coupon on last advertising page. 


NEW ASSOCIATION MEDAL 


The Association is now distributing a new and larger medal for award 
to superior students. Some teachers find this an excellent means of in- 
creasing the interest in Spanish in their classes. An illustration which 
shows exact size and character of the medal is printed among the adver- 
tising pages. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Is there a new teacher of Spanish in your school? Give her your copy 
of Hispania and persuade her to become a member of the Association. 
Send in her name and we shall send her a membership blank and you an- 
other copy of this issue of H1sPANtA. 
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“NEWS FLASHES” FROM THE CHAPTERS 


Cleveland.—A luncheon meeting on May 19 featured Miss Vesta 
Condon, who spoke on “Spanish Pedagogical Missions,” and Dr. Lister, 
whose subject was “La Barraca.” 

Llano Estacado.—This chapter affords a good example of an effective 
way of holding the interest of scattered membership, as several towns are 
united under this name. 

Three meetings a year at the different towns bring the members to- 
gether for helpful programs. The program of May 5 included an operetta 
by students, a dance, and a one-act play by the dramatic club of the Ama- 
rillo High School. The twenty-five members present were entertained at 
dinner by the members of the hostess city. 

Los Angeles.—The Los Angeles Chapter has formulated plans so 
practical and interesting that they should be mentioned in detail. 

I. An Education Committee working with the Research Council of 
the Modern Language Association prepares reports of conditions and ob- 
jectives of modern language teaching and distributes them. 

II. With the assistance and encouragement of Mr. Rafael Trujillo, 
director of the Eco de Méjico broadcasting station KF VD, Los Angeles, 
a series of broadcasts featuring selections from Spanish classics was ini- 
tiated, last year, and will be continued this fall as a project to arouse com- 
petition among Spanish students in colleges and junior colleges. 

III. The chapter’s plan for sending a monthly bulletin to members of 
the section, listing news of Spanish plays, fiestas, addresses, etc., is an 
excellent one, which might well be adopted by other chapters, especially 
those of widely scattered membership. It would do much to keep interest 
alive, suggest new material and methods to teachers isolated from the 
larger centers of teaching, and would stress living Spanish. 

[ Adviser's comment.—One of the frequent criticisms heard at the meet- 
ings at Stanford was that teachers fail to avail themselves of opportunities 
to put students in touch with matters really Spanish—fiestas, restaurants, 
art exhibits, moving-pictures, theaters, music, etc. This criticism suggests 
two things: either many teachers are guilty of too academic a treatment 
of the subject, or the critics have failed to inform themselves of the very 
great effort made by the well-prepared teacher to take advantage of every 
form of visual and vital education within his reach. This is a definite 
challenge, and every effort should be made to prove that our critics, not we, 
are behind the times and not adequately informed, and are hence in no 
position to attack. ] 

New England.—For the first time in its history this chapter joined the 
New England Modern Language Association, on the occasion of the lat- 
ter’s thirty-first annual meeting. Representatives of Spanish, French, 
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German, and Italian groups participated in the programs. The Spanish 
group held its own section meeting afterward, presenting Dr. Guillermo 
Rivera, supervisor of the Research Committee, who reported on its work 
in publicity ; Professor Robert Williams, with his original marionette show 
of three scenes from Don Quijote; and Dr. Romera Navarro, speaking on 
“El Espiritu de las Letras en Espafia.” 

Dr. Romera Navarro was director of the Middlebury Spanish Sum- 
mer School during the past summer. 

New York.—Since the report of this chapter included all the meetings 
of the year, only a few items can be mentioned. The programs included 
Spanish and Spanish-American music and dances, and reports of the Pan 
American Conference at Montevideo and of the effective work of teachers 
of Spanish in fostering an appreciation of Latin-American culture. In 
May an interesting talk on “Las bases sociales de la novela picaresca” was 
given by Mr. Bertram D. Wolfe, an authority on the classical Spanish 
theater. Of especial interest was the program at which Sr. Pedro Roble 
Pardo, Colombian poet and inventor, read from his latest poems. 

The annual fiesta and the awarding of prizes closed the activities of 
the school year. 

Northern California.—At the May meeting Sr. Ulpiano Borja, consul 
of Ecuador in San Francisco, gave a very beautiful talk on “La Tierra de 
Montalvo.” He was followed by Kenneth Sawyer, a student of San Mateo 
Junior College, who gave an account of his childhood and education in 
Chile, Argentina, and El Chaco. His impressions of education in the 
United States as compared with that of South America aroused great in- 
terest, and he answered many questions inspired by his narrative. 

The work of the chapter was carried on informally throughout the 
summer. An homenaje to Dr. A. Gonzalez Palencia, of the University of 
Madrid, lecturing at Stanford and giving courses in his chosen field of 
Arabic, took the form of an attractively appointed luncheon in San 
Francisco. 

In August, an homenaje was offered Sr. José Iturbi, the Spanish pianist 
and conductor, when he conducted the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
in the last of the summer concerts held annually in the Woodland Theater 
in Hillsborough, near San Mateo. Twenty members of the chapter took a 
block of seats for the concert, afterward meeting Sr. Iturbi and present- 
ing him a basket of flowers. 

The broadcast sponsored by the chapter has already been mentioned. 

Philadelphia—The May meeting took the form of the annual dinner, 
at which Dr. Jack, the president of the chapter, as toastmaster, introduced 
Dr. M. Romera Navarro, Dr. Joseph Meredith, Mr. Placido de Montolin, 
Mr. Antonio Franco, and Sr. Teodoro Varela Gil, consul from Spain in 
Philadelphia, as the speakers. The musical program, directed by Mr. Ben 
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Stad of the Society of Ancient Instruments, illustrated the development 
of Spanish music from early times to the present day. 

Texas.—The chapter’s accomplishments for the year included a new 
constitution, the welcoming of eight new members, and the organization 
of Chapter 16 of the Pan American Student Forum, of which Miss Edith 
Johnston of Texas Chapter is state director. Members have been active in 
effective publicity work, in contributing to educational magazines, and in 
presenting advisory programs in the Austin High Schools. Papers of ex- 
ceptional interest and value have been read; plays, accompanied by authen- 
tic Mexican dances and music, have been presented by students of the 
high school. 


WELCOME, FLORIDA! 


On April 22, Florida Chapter was organized in connection with the 
annual Cervantes celebration of the Spanish Institute of Florida, held at 
Rollins College. A constitution, based on that of Northern California 
Chapter, was adopted. Meetings will be held, jointly with the annual 
meeting of the Spanish Institute of Florida, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Florida Educational Association. 

The officers are: president (and organizer), Albert C. Valdes, Winter 
Garden, Florida; vice-president, Miss Marjory S. Judy, Seaburg High 
School, Daytona Beach; secretary, Miss Anne Stone, Winter Park; treas- 
urer, Miss Evelyn Clark, Lakeland. 


MARGINALIA 


Vacations, which bring welcome respite from the stress and strain of 
mutual adjustment of personality between teacher and pupil, also bring to 


. a pause the activities of our chapters. May, with its meetings, seems far 


away, and it has been suggested that the several reports be condensed into 
a brief symposium for this first number of H1sPpan1a’s new year. 

For that reason, the personnel information is omitted, and the high 
lights are reported, Winchell-wise, by “flashes” stressing primarily the 
points which may offer suggestive material for other chapters. Of particu- 
lar interest is the evidence of a common activity in research and publicity 
work through committees or by radio. 

The one exception to this plan of condensation will be Florida, which 
deserves a special notice of its own, for it is coming into the Association 
as a chapter, and should have an appropriate welcome. 

It is gratifying to learn that the widely scattered teachers of Spanish 
in that earliest foothold of Spain in our country have decided to identify 
themselves with the A.A.T.S. They have had many difficulties to over- 
come, and their solution of their problem is described in the report of 
their president. As the youngest chapter, we are glad to give space to their 
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first chapter report in this issue. It is a good omen for the new year just 
opening. Further evidence of Florida’s good will and co-operation is ex- 
pressed in a letter from the secretary of the Modern Language Group of 
the Florida Educational Association, announcing that this body goes on 
record as indorsing the resolutions of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish adopted in December, 1932. 

Your Adviser’s study has been filled to overflowing with packages of 
the Patronato booklet, and “she’s not by herself in that,” to judge from 
letters of others who will serve as central distributors of the booklet. The 
several orders were only partially filled, owing to delays in printing, in 
Spain. Further deliveries will probably be made this fall, and we hope 
that all demands may be supplied. This information will serve as explana- 
tion to those who may be wondering why their requests have apparently 
been ignored. 

The Annual Convention will be held this year in Austin, Texas, and 
preparations are well under way for a demonstration of the traditional 
Southern hospitality and Texas enthusiasm. Your Adviser expects to at- 
tend, and hopes for an opportunity of gathering together representatives 
of the various chapters for a discussion of chapter work and an exchange 
of ideas and suggestions. Perhaps we can have a table together at one of 
the luncheons, or, failing that, find a secluded corner where we can talk 
matters over and get acquainted. Will you consider this in your plans for 
attendance? 

The most significant event of the summer, in your Adviser’s experi- 
ence, was the meeting of the Section of Modern Languages in connection 
with the Curriculum Conference held in June at Stanford University. Dr. 
Walter V. Kaulfers, the chairman, arranged five meetings, at which the 
speakers represented every phase of educational guidance: teachers from 
the secondary schools and the university, supervisors, principals, super- 
intendents, counselors, and theorists in education were given opportunity 
to present their views on the curriculum value of modern languages, and 
methods of teaching. Challenges were invited and accepted, and frank and 
animated discussion made the meetings a real clearing house of opinion. 
As one result of these meetings, the Department of Education of Stanford 
has initiated the policy of inviting representatives of the Modern Lan- 
guage Department of that University to present their views before classes 
in education. This recognition of the fact that the views of these profes- 
sors are worth hearing and considering seems an answer to prayer and 
inspires the hope that the faith of language teachers in the value of their 
subject may eventually move the mountain of prejudice which confronts 
them. 

All the more, however, teachers of Spanish must be on the alert. The 
hostile attitude toward Spanish is still apparent. That language has been 
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dropped from some California schools, and the number of students is 
diminishing, in favor of German, French, and Italian—in this order. That 
this state of affairs should exist in states which are ostensibly proud of 
their Spanish heritage is to be deplored. 

The radio offers exceptional opportunity for combating this unfriendly 
attitude. This summer your Adviser was asked to arrange a series of 
broadcasts for the presentation of the cause of Spanish, to be given in the 
series, “The New World,” sponsored by the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, from station KGO over the NBC network in the Western states. 
The first of these, a dialogue prepared by May D. Barry, of San Fran- 
cisco, and Mary Eleanor Peters, of San Mateo, and given with the assist- 
ance of Lina J. Guerrero, of Palo Alto, was presented on August 6. The 
second will be given in October, another in December, and others in the 
spring. Thanks are owed to the fine and enthusiastic co-operation of the 
editor of the Sierra News, Mr. Vaughan McCaughey, and to the broad- 
casting director, Mr. Arthur S. Garbett. The music which accompanied 
the dialogue was most discriminatingly selected and finely rendered, and 
the announcer, Mr. Sid Goodwin, entered wholeheartedly into the spirit 
of the script. 


Mary ELEANorR PETERS 

















PAN AMERICAN CLUBS 


SIXTH CONVENTION OF THE PAN AMERICAN STUDENT 
LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


From the point of view of both attendance and achievement the Sixth 
City-Wide Convention of the Pan American Student League of New York 
was the most successful in the series of such meetings held by it up to now. 
The Convention met on Saturday, May 26, 1934, at the Men’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia University with three hundred delegates and guests 
present. 

At 10:15 a.m. the business session opened under the chairmanship of 
the League’s President, David Schor, a member of the Alumni Chapter of 
the League. The Honorary Director of the League, Mr. Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, director of modern languages in the high schools, greeted the 
delegates in a brief address of welcome. The keynote address was de- 
livered by Mr. Philip Leonard Green, director of inter-American relations 
for the International Society. Speaking on “The New Deal in Pan Ameri- 
canism,” Mr. Green pointed out that the rise of the student movement in 
this field was one of the most significant aspects of the New Deal in it, in 
addition to the new direction given by the Roosevelt Administration to the 
political and economic relations with Latin America. 

The League’s record of achievement during the spring term was re- 
viewed by David Schor in his presidential address and in the reports 
submitted by the five borough presidents. 

President Schor reported that 980 new members had entered the various 
chapters of the League and that three new Pan American Clubs had joined 
the League as chapters, raising their total to forty-three. Another cheer- 
ful note in his message was the announcement of the resumption of publi- 
cation in the fall of the Pan American Student, the League’s monthly 
bulletin, thanks to financial co-operation from the Council on Inter-Ameri- 
can Relations. President Schor then went on to discuss the good impres- 
sion made by the League in Latin America, as evidenced by favorable 
editorial comment which he quoted from several Latin-American publi- 
cations. 

The reports of the borough presidents dealt in detail with the activities 
of the local League organization in each borough. The most encouraging 
feature, characterizing each of these reports, was the revelation of much 
student activity and initiative in the local club programs. 

The business session was brought to a close with the election of the 
new administration, which consists of the following: David Schor, presi- 
dent of the League; Peter Baumann, of Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
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president of the Bronx; Oscar de la Vega, of Boys’ High School, presi- 
dent of Brooklyn; Sidney Ehrlich, of the High School of Commerce, 
president of Manhattan; Myra Brandt, of Jamaica High School, president 
of Queens; and Olga Camacho, of Tottenville High School, president of 
Richmond. 

Dr. Hymen Alpern, president of the New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Spanish, presided at the Convention 
luncheon that followed at 1:00 p.m., and which featured as speaker, Mr. 
Edward Tomlinson, noted radio lecturer on “The Other Americas,” fa- 
mous traveler and widely read writer on Hispanic America, and as artist, 
Sr. don Nicanor Zabaleta, Spain’s leading harp virtuoso, recently arrived 
in this country with a continental reputation as an artist of unusual inter- 
pretative gifts. Sr. Zabaleta is a member of the Jury of the Conservatory 
of Paris. 

One of the high points of the after-luncheon program was the message 
from Secretary of State Cordell Hull, which reads as follows: 

“On the occasion of the Sixth City-Wide Convention of the Pan Amer- 
ican Student League, I wish to extend my best wishes to its members in 
their efforts to foster a cultural rapprochement with the peoples of Latin 
America. I am deeply interested in every genuine and responsible effort to 
bring about a better understanding and appreciation of the intellectual 
attainments of other countries, and am in favor of all appropriate means 
for the promotion of more friendly relations between nations. 

“When the American Association of Teachers of Spanish recently 
adopted at its annual meeting a resolution favoring the teaching of Span- 
ish in the United States, I took the occasion to express my belief that a 
wider and better knowledge of the Spanish language—the language of 
eighteen of the American republics—would contribute effectively toward 
better appreciation of the historical, cultural, and economic development 
of the Latin-American republics. 

“T take this opportunity again to express the hope that there may be a 
greater dissemination of information and a better understanding of the 
countries, the peoples, and the civilizations of the American republics, and 
I trust that the efforts of the members of the Pan American Student League 
may be instrumental in promoting this end. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“CorDELL HuLL” 


In grateful acknowledgment of the foregoing message from the Secre- 
tary of State, the Convention adopted unanimously the following reso- 
lution for transmission to Mr. Hull: 

“WHEREAS, The Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, has honored the Pan American Student League 
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of New York on the occasion of its Sixth City-Wide Convention on May 
26, 1934, by sending it a friendly greeting and message, and 

“WHEREAS, The receipt of such a greeting and message from the Hon- 
orable Cordell Hull is especially gratifying to all the members of the Pan 
American Student League of New York because of the true Pan American 
spirit of his distinguished service as the head of our country’s delegation 
to the Seventh International Conference of American States in Monte- 
video, as well as because the same high and noble purpose continues to 
inspire his conduct of inter-American relations, 

“Therefore Be It Resolved, by the Student Council of this League, in 
city-wide convention assembled on the 26th day of May, 1934, that this 
Convention do and hereby does vote its gratitude to the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, and 

“Be It Further Resolved, That the original of this resolution, duly 
signed by the President of the League, be sent to the Secretary of State 
with a most respectful expression of the League’s high esteem.” 

Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director-general of the Pan American Union, sent 
a message regretting his inability to attend the convention, adding that 
“the Pan American Student League of New York is to be congratulated 
on the important and significant international service which it is ren- 
dering.” 

The delegates and guests received with gratification the report that 
Mr. Tomlinson gave them of the many signs he had found on his most 
recent visit to Latin America of a changing attitude there toward this 
country. He impressed upon the Convention the point that, in spite of the 
generally accepted opinion that Latin-Americans are most interested in 
poetry and things of sentiment, all of the republics to the south of us are 
as practical as we in their consideration of the economic problems facing 
them. He went on to say that unless Pan Americanism means a give-and- 
take in the practical world of business and trade, it means nothing at all. 
Mere lip service to the civilizations of Latin America will not compensate 
for disregard for their economic interests and needs. 

Sefior Zabaleta’s harp recital electrified his audience by the sheer beauty 
of his rendering of several Spanish numbers and, coming before Mr. 
Tomlinson’s eloquent address on the new trend in inter-American rela- 
tions, provided the most appropriate tonal prelude for the discussion of 
harmonizing cultural and economic inter-American interests so that the 
relationship may be sound rather than sentimental, and therefore really 
productive of results. 

The social program of the Convention was brought to a close with a 
dance in the ballroom of the Faculty Club. 
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VITALIZING AN EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITY 


Being the Log of the Pan American Society at the Townsend Harris 
High School, New York, N.Y. 


Last September the Harris Chapter of the Pan American Society 
undertook a project to embody the detailed study of our southern sister 
republics. Mexico was the first country selected for special study as 
Project Unit I in this series. Each of the members selected some one 
phase of Mexican history, culture, or civilization that appealed to him. 
After some fine experience in the intricacies of research, which entailed 
seeking information from the various libraries of New York City, the 
various consular offices, the Mexican Chamber of Commerce, the Pan 
American Union at Washington, the United States Department of Com- 
merce, and many Mexican business concerns, members were ready to 
report on their findings. The topics chosen by the club members included 
“Railroads in Mexico,” “Aviation in Mexico,” “Mexican Social Classes,” 
“Education in Mexico,” “Heroes of Mexico,” and many others. It was a 
most gratifying experience to observe at each of the several meetings 
devoted to Mexico that a very spirited discussion followed each of the 
reports. 

For several weekly meetings preceding and during the project study of 
Mexico, there were special programs. At one meeting Latin-American 
music, oral and recorded, was presented. At another meeting, which proved 
very popular judging by the fact that over two hundred students attended, 
several reels of motion pictures on Latin. America were shown. These 
were graciously loaned by the Grace Line. 

As a climax to the study of Mexico, a real treat was provided when we 
persuaded Dr. Alberto Rembao of the Latin-American Press Syndicate, 
and editor of the Nueva Democracia, to come to one of our meetings and 
tell us those things about his native Mexico that could not be unearthed 
in the student researches. So cordial and enlightening was Dr. Rembao 
that the chairman had to call a halt to the hour of student questions that 
the speaker so kindly answered after his own remarkable address of an 
hour’s duration. 

As the mid-year approached, the chapter determined to study the Ar- 
gentine Republic as Project Unit II. Several excellent student reports 
were given on the civilization and importance of this great southern neigh- 
bor. The Faculty Adviser, lest he be accused of shirking his part in this 
“research and report” game, prepared an illustrated address on yerba mate, 
the favorite beverage of the Argentine. Curious eyes examined the ex- 
hibition of a bombilla and mate bowl, both of which came from Buenos 
Aires. At the close of that meeting, each of the members received some 
Argentine yerba mate. Many of the boys reported that by following sug- 
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gested directions in the brewing of this characteristically South American 
beverage they were able to enjoy this excellent tea. 

After the start of the second half of the school year, immediately fol- 
lowing upon the election of the new club officers, the boys were convinced 
that several important plans on the club agenda made it advisable to post- 
pone our project units for a while. But the research spirit had become so 
imbued in the boys that as a result of much persuasion the Program Com- 
mittee permitted a few general talks. The topics now included the civili- 
zation of Mu, musical forms in South America, airplane routes in Latin 
America, the sign and picture language of the Aztecs. 

The gala event of this past term was the joint meeting held at the 
Townsend Harris High School of the Washington Irving High School 
and the Townsend Harris chapters of the Pan American League. At this 
meeting there was presented a carefully prepared program consisting of 
a Spanish-English play, an address, a skit, and some unique musical num- 
bers both vocal and instrumental. When the business of this meeting was 
over, refreshments and dance music were provided. It was with deep regret 
that members of both chapters saw this novel co-operative meeting come 
to a close. The tremendous success of this joint meeting would have been 
entirely impossible had it not been for the very kind assistance rendered 
the club by the Director of Townsend Harris High School, Professor 
George M. Falion, who so generously co-operated with us in securing for 
us the use of City College rooms and equipment at this and many other 
occasions. 

Many more meetings of equal interest were still to come. Through the 
courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History, our chapter was able 
to devote an entire meeting to viewing over fifty slides depicting scenic 
wonders of Central and South American countries. At the following meet- 
ing the boys arranged a debate upon several aspects of Pan Americanism. 
The discussion of the arguments presented enlisted eager expressions of 
opinion from every single member. The excitement provoked by this dis- 
cussion may have been the cause of the following week’s program. “Pug- 
nacious Tendencies in South Americans” was the title of the address de- 
livered to the club by a popular member of the faculty, Mr. L. Courtines. 

As the spring season progressed, the boys felt a wanderlust come upon 
them. They sought an open-air meeting on the spacious decks of some 
great liner stopping at South and Central American ports. This time, the 
United Fruit Company was kind enough to act as host to our chapter, when 
we were permitted to visit one of their modern liners, the palatial “Quiri- 
gua,” at its New York port. The boys showed keen interest in the ex- 
planations of the intricacies involved in the maneuvering of that magnifi- 
cent liner. The wireless and chart rooms proved to be the greatest attrac- 
tions. With this trip, last term’s many activities of the Townsend Harris 
Chapter came to a close. 
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Aside from its “home” programs at school, our chapter was active in 
the larger circle of the Pan American League. We sent delegations to 
the City and Borough Councils and to the City-Wide Convention held at 
Columbia University. We have paid up our chapter’s dues and have given 
whole-hearted support to the Spanish Fiesta and the inter-school showing 
of a Spanish talking film. 

At each of the club’s meetings, the student officers and the boys have 
conducted their business in a most gentlemanly and dignified fashion. The 
mature and orderly procedure of the meetings rendered unnecessary all 
but the most infrequent remarks that the boys called upon the Faculty 
Adviser to make. It is no wonder, then, that the Townsend Harris High 
School Chapter of the Pan American League justified completely its ex- 
istence as an important extracurricular activity, fulfilling its cultural and 
social objectives. The natural lessons in social conduct, the sympathetic 
examination of other cultures and traditions, the inculcation of habits of 
orderly procedure involving obedience to the rules and the student-elected 
officers of the club, are unquestionably more worthy of development today 
than ever before. 

The members of the Townsend Harris Chapter may justly take pride 
in their excellent accomplishments for the school year ending in June, 1934. 
The diversity of events that were presented at the weekly meetings con- 
tributed in no small degree toward doubling both the enrolled number and 
the keen enthusiasm of the members. 

MiILTon SCHWARTZ 
Faculty Adviser 
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Cervantes’ Women of Literary Tradition, by Sapre Epirn TracHMAN, 
Ph.D. Instituto de las Espafias, New York, 1932. 177 pages. 


The theme which inspired such essayists as Sanchez Rojas and Concha 
Espina has at last been made the subject of scholarly study. Miss Trach- 
man has gone very extensively into the sources of Cervantes’ literary types 
of women, and, while she does not always establish convincingly the con- 
nection, all of her parallels and coincidences are interesting and suggestive. 

She prefaces this interesting study of Cervantes’ sources and types 
with a chapter entitled “Cervantes’ Conceptions of Woman.” Now, as the 
author herself admits, most of Cervantes’ ideas of woman are the conven- 
tional conceptions current in his times: the priceless treasure of chastity, 
the fickleness of woman, her frailty under temptation, her compassion, her 
fondness of finery, her susceptibility to flattery, her envy of rivals, the 
danger of unduly testing a wife’s fidelity, the incompatibility of “Decem- 
ber and May,” and the inviolability of marriage. It would seem rather a 
work of supererogation to attempt to trace the sources of these almost 
universal ideas throughout all of literature prior to Cervantes. 

One contribution of Miss Trachman in this chapter, though not entirely 
discovered by her, does seem to be more than the fortuitous paralleling of 
similar expressions. I allude to her exposition of the influence of Giraldi 
Cinthio on Cervantes’ thought. It is to be regretted that she does not de- 
velop this relationship more extensively. Particularly is Cervantes’ in- 
debtedness to Cinthio evident in one concept in which they both differ from 
the conventional thought of the times. As the author says (p. 26): 

“Contrary to the practice of the time, whether a woman be guilty or 
not, he never punishes her by death. .... % 

But in her summary of Cervantes’ conceptions at the end of the chapter, 
Miss Trachman goes a bit farther in attributing to Cervantes originality 
and unconventionality on two scores. She says (p. 37): 

“While Cervantes’ ideas relating to the fair sex are, for the most part, 
commonplace, yet two or three of them are original. I refer to his cham- 
pionship of freedom of love and to his rejection of duels as the means of 
avenging of conjugal honor. It is in his advocacy of these doctrines that 
he is revolutionary and ahead of his epoch.” 

The idea of freedom of love, as opposed to parental dictation, had been 
developed previously (p. 25) and supported by a passage from Persiles 
y Sigismunda and another from the Quirote. Nor can we really assign to 
Cervantes such originality on this score as our author would desire. 

We are dealing here with a study, not of the women of Cervantes, but 
of his feminine types drawn from literary sources, and who belong rather 
to literature than to life. This is our author’s thesis. Therefore it seems 
strange that, in deeming Cervantes original and ahead of his times because 
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he advocates the maiden’s choice, she should have overlooked that in the 
French roman courtots, in the pastourelle, and elsewhere in medieval litera- 
ture such choice on the maiden’s part, either with or without parental ap- 
proval, is the rule rather than the exception. And whatever may have been 
the practice in real life, it is the literary convention that concerns us here. 
Furthermore, in the whole mass of novels of chivalry the customary selec- 
tion by parents of their sons-in-law is rather subordinated, and the peerless 
Orianas wed the men of their own choosing. 

As for the rejection of duels as a means of avenging conjugal honor, 
it seems to me rather clear that our author had, only a few pages before, 
rather stressed Cervantes’ indebtedness for this idea to Giraldi Cinthio. 
Evidently we are to take our choice: either Cervantes was original in his 
rejection of vengeance and dueling, or he was following the footsteps of 
Giraldi Cinthio. 

Chapters ii to xviii deal with the different literary types of women to 
be found in the works of Cervantes. Many of the chapters are subdivided, 
until what results is a very complete and elaborate category of types indeed. 
There are over thirty of these in all. With so many pigeonholes in which 
to place them, it is a wonder any of Cervantes’ female characters escape 
being included. Indeed, among some of the ladies whom Miss Trachman 
omits as being creatures of real life rather than of literary tradition, there 
are one or two who might have found a place in one of the niches. The 
question, of course, is where shall we draw the line between literature and 
life. 

Under the head of the Celestina type one might expect to find, for ex- 
ample, some of the characters of the entremeses. I can remain unmoved at 
their omission, but under this same head I did expect to find the Abuela of 
the Gitanilla. True, the old gypsy jealously safeguards the treasure of 
Preciosa’s virginity, but is it not as a jeweler guards his most precious 
bit of merchandise? Is not her handling of the gypsy girls, her parading 
of their charms before the public, sufficiently meretricious to make her at 
least a pale reflection of Celestina? 

Then again, as an “Unchaste Maid,” might there not be room for 
Maritornes? But let us not insist too much. 

In the chapter on “Mythological Characters” there seem to be one or 
two rather elastic comparisons. What does Juana Carducha really have in 
common with Medea? Or the unhappy Rosamunda (the fair Rosamund 
of English history), with the Siren Pathenope, who threw herself in the 
sea when Ulysses eluded her? Need we go so far back to establish our 
types ? 

One finds that an allusion to Antonio de Nebrija in the mouth of 
Cristina is considered sufficient reason to class her as a contemporary 
character, drawn from Cervantes’ own milieu rather than from older tra- 
dition. But surely such allusion to writers, in many instances definitely 
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anachronistic, is merely a literary license which Renaissance authors per- 
mitted themselves, and worthless as evidence to date a character. 

On page 36 our author attributes to Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de Hita, 
the authorship of the Celestina! This might be dismissed as something 
pretty close to a typographical error, if the mistake were not repeated in 
the Bibliography ! 

In chapter xix, “The Influence of Cervantes’ Female Personages,” we 
find this statement : 

“Furthermore the lovely figures of Lucinda and Dorotea were repre- 
sented in a five act play called Les Folies de Cardenio by Francois Targa 
(1630).” 

Who is this Francois Targa? 

A play entitled Les Folies de Cardenio is attributed to Le Sieur de 
Pichou. Martinenche in his Comédie espagnole en France gives the date 
as 1625. 

Is Miss Trachman alluding to the same play? Has she any evidence 
of a Spanish original of Les Folies de Cardenio, and if so why does she 
quote the title, and the Christian name of the author, Targa, in French? 
And date it after the French play? 

Can it be that some French bibliographer has misled our author by a 
garbled reference to Francisco de Tarrega, who, incidentally, is a sixteenth- 
century dramatist who could not have known the Quixote? 

Such blunders are the result of carelessness rather than ignorance, and 
should have been detected before publication by Professor Onis, the editor 
of the series. 


CuEsLEY MARTIN HUTCHINGS 
University oF CINCINNATI 


La poesia popular en Puerto Rico, by Maria CapiLLa pe Martinez. 
Universidad de Madrid, 1933. 366 pages. 


This work was presented before the Tribunal de la Universidad Cen- 
tral of Madrid (composed of Sres. Alemany, Hurtado, Sainz Rodriguez, 
Gonzalez Palencia, and Morales Oliver) in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirement for the Doctor’s degree, and was unanimously awarded the 
grade of “sobresaliente.” 

Poesia popular en Puerto Rico, although a doctoral thesis, really is a 
far more finished piece of work than one might infer. It is the result of 
seven years of study and a lifetime contact with the Puerto Rican people. 
The author has traveled extensively over the island—even to the remote, 
isolated villages of the mountainous interior—collecting and noting down 
the folk songs and poetry as they were sung and recited to her. As a result, 
this fine book is an excellent cross section of the soul of Puerto Rico as 
reflected in its canciones, romances, décimas, coplas, batles, and danzas 
through the colonial period to the present day. 
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The natives who inhabited the island before the arrival of the Spanish 
were musically inclined, and had their own dances, called “areytos” ; it was, 
therefore, fertile soil for the popular poetry and songs of the conquista- 
dores. 

Poetry of popular origin employing many purely indigenous words and 
idioms in which one often notes modifications of old Spanish themes; 
examples of villancicos, of songs as the “Cabayo,” “Seis chorreas,” “Se- 
guriyas” ; native dances, as the valse regional, the bombas, the plena, and 
marianda; cradle songs and songs sung by children at play, are all repre- 
sented with words and music. 

Chapter vi is devoted to the décimas, the most popular verse form in 
Puerto Rico. Examples are given, some of which are of the same type as 
those employed by the Marqués de Santillana. Others are classified ac- 
cording to theme—religion, moral, Columbus, and the Carolingian cycle. 

The chapter of perhaps greatest interest is that dedicated to the ro- 
mances. Here one will meet with variations of the familiar “Blanca Flor,” 
“Conde Olinos,” “Delgadina y Silvana,” “La esposa infiel,” “Nita perdida,” 
“Gerinaldo,” “Elmarinero,” “Las tres cautivas,’ and others well known to 
the student of Spanish literature. Romances more or less indigenous to 
Puerto Rico, as “Capitén burlado,” “La joven de Santa Elena,” and “Don 
Diego de Petialara,” and others of assorted subject-matter, are classified 
under the headings of Carolingian, Religion, Christopher Columbus, and 
the Discovery of America. 

Of almost equal interest is the chapter on nursery rhymes and songs 
sung by children at play. Many of these are of Spanish origin, as “Pum- 
puiiete,” “Maderos de San Juan Pico Mondorico,” “Martin Pirulero,” “San 
Garadilo,” and “Gallinita ciega.” Of the children’s play songs, of which 
twenty-four are represented, many are dear to the hearts of the children 
of Spain as well as to those of Puerto Rico. 

These particular chapters and portions cited by no means exhaust the 
fascination of the book—it is packed from cover to cover with the most 
interesting of folklore. Copious footnotes and an extensive bibliography 
of 208 items make it a thoroughly scholarly work, which should find its 
way into every university library. 


F. W. HEETER 
Unrversity or Puerto Rico 


Pedro Antonio de Alarcén. El novelista romantico, [por] Jutio Ro- 
MANO. Espasa-Calpe, Madrid, 1933. 214 pages. (Vidas espafiolas e 
hispanoamericanas del siglo XIX, num. 35.) 

Alarcén is the second novelist among the heterogeneous group of nine- 
teenth-century celebrities to be honored by a biography in this series of 

“Vidas espatiolas e hispanoamericanas del siglo XIX.” 
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Sefior Romano prepared himself for his task by a journey through that 
part of Spain where Alarcén’s spirit, if it ever revisits the earth, must still 
delight to linger. With El escdndalo, Viajes por Espatia, and La Alpujarra 
in his saddlebags he traced Alarcén’s steps through the stern mountains 
and picturesque valleys that lie between Granada and the sea. Having thus 
established a harmony between himself and his subject, he proceeded to 
follow him on the longer journey which led from a cradle in Guadix to 
a grave in the cemetery of San Justo in Madrid. 

For his guidebook on the way, Sefior Romano has used the biography 
of Alarcén first written by José Calvo y Teruel and later supplemented 
and several times revised by Mariano Catalina. This, together with auto- 
biographical passages from Alarcén’s works, remains the principal source 
of our knowledge of his life. Of the autobiographical passages, Sefior 
Romano has used only the most familiar and obvious. He presents no new 
facts about Alarcén’s life, no serious estimate of his character, and no 
fresh critical point of view. His work is plainly intended for the layman, 
not the scholar. It is a pleasant but somewhat superficial book, which may 
have the happy effect of persuading its readers to pick up again the charm- 
ing volumes of Alarcén’s stories and travel diaries. The student must still 
go to Catalina if he wishes to learn the authentic facts of Alarcén’s career 
and to Emilia Pardo Bazan if he wishes to understand the enigma of his 
character. 


E. HerMAN HESPELT 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Marti en México, por José pe J. NONez y Domincuez. Imprenta de la 
Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, México, 1934. 313 pages. 


That celebrated writer and “apostle of Cuban independence,” José Marti 
(1853-95), to whom the gift of eloquence was given as it has been given 
to few, has been the subject in recent years of a growing literature of 
biographies, essays, and studies. The latest and one of the most interest- 
ing of these additions to the bibliography of Marti is the work under 
review from the pen of the Secretary of the National Museum of Archae- 
ology, History, and Ethnography at Mexico City, himself a poet of genuine 
distinction. The latter makes no pretense of attempting one more biog- 
raphy or a psychological study in the modern fashion of the great Cuban 
who dedicated himself with such passionate devotion and singleness of 
purpose to the cause of a Cuba libre. Rather, he has wished only to offer 
as complete a picture as possible of the two visits of Marti in Mexico, 
particularly the first and longer one extending from early in 1875 to the 
end of 1876. The present work is, in reality, an assembling between the 
covers of a single volume of a number of chapters written on various 
phases of the subject at different intervals. The result, however, is not a 
disjointed account, for, in general, the chronological order has been pre- 
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served and the arrangement is so skilful as to form a harmonious whole. 
Throughout the book one is aware that Sr. Nujfiez y Dominguez has ren- 
dered a distinct service to future students and biographers of Marti’s life, 
not only by an investigation of every scrap of available documentary evi- 
dence concerning the latter’s short residence in Mexico, but especially by 
seeking and recording impressions of contemporaries and associates of 
the Cuban apostle who are still living in the Capital and elsewhere. In so 
doing the author has been able to establish certain dates with precision and 
correct errors which have already crept into extant accounts of Marti’s 
career. 

In successive chapters various aspects of the earlier sojourn of the 
Cuban patriot in Mexico are treated in some detail, including his activi- 
ties as a journalist, his participation in the social life of the Mexican capital, 
the presentation of his dramatic work entitled Amor con Amor se paga, 
his friends, marriage, etc. The second and relatively fleeting visit of Marti 
in 1894 shortly before his tragic death is also dealt with, though more 
briefly. 

Not the least interesting part of this valuable study is the appendix. 
Here, among other things, the author has appended a graphic description 
by an eyewitness in the Spanish expeditionary force of the short but bloody 
engagement in the manigua at Dos Rios in which Marti was killed in 
action. This volume is further embellished by a profusion of illustrations 
(they average one to every four pages of text), among which are excellent 
reproductions of contemporary photographs of the Cuban martyr, his 
family, and many individuals as well as objects associated with his resi- 
dence in Mexico. The only thing lacking is an index, though a detailed 
table of contents partly compensates for it. 

The appeal of this study, however, is not limited solely to admirers of 
this luminous figure in Cuban history. In fact, at least to this reviewer, 
the descriptive gifts of Sr. Nufiez y Dominguez appear to best advantage 
when he is recreating the atmosphere of the Mexican capital in the 1870’s 
and its cultural and social life. Illuminating glimpses are afforded of such 
distinguished Mexican contemporaries as Juan de Dios Peza, Gutiérrez 
Najera, Altamirano, Diaz Mirén, and Amado Nervo, and the literary 
circles of which they formed an important and vitalizing part. These are, 
in general, revealed in separate chapters, and are thus both valuable and 
readily accessible to the student of Mexican culture and literature in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. The style of Sr. Nufiez y Dominguez 
is attractive, often poetic, and this fact, combined with the scholarly thor- 
oughness with which he has pursued his investigation, makes this book a 
permanently valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. 


Irvinc A. LEONARD 
University oF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 
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Progressive Spanish, by Jonn M. Pitraro and ALEXANDER GREEN. D. C. 
Heath & Company, Boston, 1933. xxxii+440+cx pages. 


This continuation of the authors’ Beginners’ Spanish is designed “to 
complete the foundation course in Spanish.” The authors state that it may 
be used under any circumstances as a second-year high-school book, or as 
a first book for mature or linguistically well-prepared students. It is a 
cultural and literary reader combined with grammar review. 

Progressive Spanish embodies the outstanding findings of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study. Its principal aims are therefore the develop- 
ment of reading ability and the enlargement of cultural background. Other 
purposes—secondary, but important—are grammar, literary appreciation, 
and creative projects concerning aspects of Hispanic civilization. 

It would take too much space even to list the features of this superbly 
complete book. Among them are twenty Lecturas Culturales, each with a 
word of introduction in English; twenty Lecturas Literarias, short pieces 
from well-known authors, somewhat simplified; twenty grammar lessons, 
following the reading matter, and so arranged that the teacher can take 
them up as he pleases; careful and complete prefatory explanations, in- 
genious and diversified exercises to suit the most exacting taste; sugges- 
tions for projects, with many references to collateral reading; questions, 
studies in word formation, suggestions for letter writing, poems; a rich 
appendix ; an encyclopaedia, in English, of cultural background; fascinat- 
ing maps and pictures. Almost every page contains a carefully prepared 
aid or a pleasant surprise of one kind or another. All of it is put together 
according to the high standards of the modern art of bookmaking. 

After this justly merited praise, it is evident that the present reviewer, 
in recommending very highly Progressive Spanish, is sure that no teacher 
or student can fail to profit by its use. Nevertheless he would be false to 
his duty if he did not call attention to certain features or tendencies found 
in this and other recent textbooks, and ask whether they really serve the 
best interests of modern language teaching. These remarks will be put in 
the form of questions: 

Are not books like Progressive Spanish a little long—so long that they 
militate against additional use of material perhaps more natural, i.e., made 
in the Hispanic world? In a book intended to teach Spanish is there not 
an inordinate amount of English? In spite of the great care with which 
stories have been simplified, have the authors weighed the possible conse- 
quences of such alterations in literary works? Why should the general 
illustrations (this criticism does not apply to illustrations of particular 
stories) have explanations in English? 

Mr. Pittaro and Mr. Green will understand that the writer, in his de- 
sire for greater compactness and less English, is making general queries 
about contemporary pedagogical method. While retaining a feeling that 
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his queries are justified, he would like to close this review by testifying 
again to the superb planning and execution of the multiple details of 


Progressive Spanish. 
9 - Joun Van Horne 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Education in Latin America, by Henry Lester SmitH and Haroip 
Litrett. American Book Company, New York, ,1934,. xiv+431 
pages. 

Here is a work that is an attempt in the right direction. The authors 
deserve our encomiums for at least two excellent reasons: in the first 
place, they direct the attention of school people to Latin America, and, 
secondly, they show that this portion of the Western Hemisphere really 
gives serious attention to the matter of education. The work gives in brief 
the educational set-up of each one of the twenty American republics whose 
official languages are of Latin origin. The system of each republic is 
treated separately: a chapter for each one. The same plan is followed 
throughout. Each chapter opens with a section, entitled “Background of 
Education, etc.,” which is a concise statement regarding the geographical, 
historical, economic, and racial factors of the country under discussion. 
Then follow in the order named: “Educational Administration and Con- 
trol,” “Elementary Education,” “Secondary Education,” “Teachers and 
Teacher Training Institutions,” “Special Types of Educational Activity,” 
“Higher Education,” and “Concluding Summary.” Some of the earlier 
chapters vary a trifle by including sections on “Salaries and Pensions,” 
“The School Year,” etc. Following the discussion comes a group of 
“Suggestive Questions and Problems.” The chapter concludes with a 
brief selective bibliography. Not to be forgotten are the diagrams, near 
the beginning of each chapter, showing both the administration of the 
republic’s educational system and the types of schools found therein. Also, 
there are exactly half a dozen maps. 

That there is room for a work on the educational systems of Latin 
America cannot be disputed. This need is well indicated in the “Editor’s 
Introduction,” pages v—vi: his use of the geographical designations North 
America, Central America, South America, and Latin America shows that 
to him these are mere names. But the present work will hardly fill this 
need. First of all, it is poorly written. Such elementary matters as punc- 
tuation are all too frequently neglected. The choice of words is not always 
felicitous. The language, generally, is on the verge of being anemic, 
whereas we have a right to expect it to be dynamic and vital, full of the 
youthful vigor of the educational systems it describes. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, the only chapter that has this vital spark is the one devoted to 
Mexico. One wonders if this is not due to the fact that Mexico alone has 
a recent monograph on its educational facilities and ideals. The plan of the 
book, regardless of the language, makes monotony inevitable. It is the 
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monotony of a work of reference. The authors, apparently, had in mind 
writing a textbook. But there is no reason why a textbook should not be 
written attractively. It would still be available for class use, while the 
educated public would enjoy reading it and would profit from the infor- 
mation thus gained. There are indeed few classes that will have occasion 
to use this book for a text. As it is, it will be read only by those who 
have it assigned to them and those so intent on getting the information 
that it makes no difference how it is served. 

The bibliography that forms the basis of a work is often more impor- 
tant to the scholar than the treatise to which it is appended. It should, 
therefore, be given with scrupulous accuracy. Here again, pages 413-24, 
the authors fail to avail themselves fully of their opportunities. On prac- 
tically every page, one finds half a dozen or more inconsistencies or errors. 
As for the Spanish titles, the frequent lack of written accent marks where 
needed, the misspelled words, the erroneous divisions at the end of the 
line, the lack of agreement, the wrong abbreviations, and the utter disre- 
gard of a proper system of capitalization makes one dubious about the use 
made of these works. This doubt is increased by the fact that a goodly 
portion of the Spanish words found in the treatise itself contain some 
error or errors. And, lastly, a bibliography that includes only English and 
Spanish titles, none in either German or French, can make no claim to 
thoroughness in a field to which French and German scholars have de- 
voted some attention. 

The weakest parts of the book are the introductory sections for each 
country headed “Background of Education, etc.” These contain many 
incorrect statements and half-truths which would give the student abso- 
lutely false ideas. To point them all out would be to rewrite them all. 
Possibly the authors did not have enough knowledge of the various coun- 
tries to make critical use of the manuals at their hand. 

To conclude, aside from the work’s many obvious shortcomings, it 
makes conveniently available a wealth of material that is otherwise difficult 


to collect. Joun A. STRAUSBAUGH 


Emory UNIVERSITY 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, by a Number of Scholars. 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association, by WILLIAM 
J. Entwistie, M.A., King Alfonso XIII Professor of Spanish 
Studies in the University of Oxford, Corresponding Member of the 
Hispanic Society of America. Volume IV, year ending June 30, 1933. 
Oxford University Press, London: Humphrey Milford, 1934; 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y., 1934. 206 pages. $2.50. 
A continued improvement is noticeable in the contributions of the 

separate compilers of this valuable work. One suspects that the editor has 

had his part in unifying their labors. The compilation has now established 
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itself as indispensable to students of modern languages. Improvement 
could still be made in the record of work done on Spanish-American 
authors. The one page allotted them is correctly referred to by the con- 
tributor as consisting of “a few casual notes.” 


Spain, a Brief History, by Witt1am C. ATKINSON, Stevenson Professor 
of Spanish in the University of Glasgow. With a map. Methuen & 
Company, Ltd., 36 Essex Street W.C., London, 1934. 200 pages. 6s. 
net. 


As a brief survey of Spanish history, this book is excellent. One 
wishes that all our students of Spanish were acquainted with the facts as 
related by Professor Atkinson. No better characterization of its contents 
could be made than that given by the editors on the book jacket: “In this 
book the author seeks to trace a pattern which will both illumine the nature 
of Spain’s contribution to the world at large and explain the political and 
social complexion of the country today. Attention is focussed, accordingly, 
on the evolutionary significance of events, policies and social conditions 
rather than on the mere recital of facts.” 


Motivos hisp4nicos, [por] Ezio Levi. Prélogo de RAMON MENENDEZ 
Pipa. G. C. Sansoni, Editor, Florencia, 1933. 132 pages. 12 lire. 


The well-known Florentine publisher, G. C. Sansoni, has planned a 
Biblioteca Hispano-italiano and has announced seven titles of books to 
appear. The first on the list is this volume of essays by the active Italian 
Hispanist, Ezio Levi. The titles of these are: “El Islam y el Cristianismo 
en los documentos de Toledo” ; “La epopeya almogdvar en Italia” ; “Mer- 
caderes florentines en tierra de pastores valencianos” ; “El romance floren- 
tino de Jaume de Olesa” ; “Un juglar espatiol en Sicilia” ; “Juan de Valla- 
dolid” ; “Historia espatiola de un Fausto morisco” ; “La poesia de Antonio 
Machado.” The book contains several half-tone illustrations which add 
very much to its value. 


Modern Hispanic America. Edited by A. Curtis Witcus. Foreword by 
CLroyp Heck Marvin. The George Washington University Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1933. 630 pages. $3.00. 


The preface by the editor says: “As one reads this volume it should be 
constantly kept in mind that the material presented was delivered in the 
form of lectures to a class consisting of advanced students in the George 
Washington University during the summer of 1932 from July 5th to Au- 
gust 13th.” This explanation makes clear the reason for the incoherency of 
the whole as respects the title (a better one would be “Lectures on Modern 
Hispanic America”) and the uneven character of the different papers. 
Some contain the results of excellent research, others present valuable pic- 
tures of personal experience, a few are hasty surveys of fields too broad 
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for treatment in so limited a space. These weak items do not detract very 
greatly, however, from the high average value of the whole. The book 
should be in every library. 

This reviewer cannot refrain from regretting that books on Spanish 
America are not more carefully proofread for the Spanish words used in 
them; such misspellings as contractacién (p. 51), Novassa (p. 542) or 
Novasso (p. 543)—which is the name of the island?; projecto (p. 86), 
hambrieto (p. 86) ; needless accents as esttidios (p. 13), Palacios (p. 225), 
provincias (p. 92), restimen (p. 96); accents omitted as teoria (p. 98), 
extension (p. 98), luz mas luz (p. 217) ; bad grammar as Soberano Asam- 
blea (p. 92), Alta Perté (p. 118); weird semantics as “[The Casa de 
contratacién] was called a Casa or House because of the great warehouse 
erected at Seville for storing commodities.” This reminds one of the 
foreigner who said that he could not understand why a certain edifice was 
called the Board Building since it was constructed of brick. Such careless 
treatment of language, which for the most part is merely inaccurate copy- 
ing, leads a reader to suspect inaccuracy in the historical facts and dates. 
And, sure enough, in a lecture from which several of the examples just 
mentioned were taken occurs this statement: “The National Assembly at 
Tucuman drafted a new constitution which was proclaimed in 1817.” The 
legislative body referred to had the title of Soberano Congreso Nacional. 
It did not proclaim a constitution at Tucuman in 1817. The Congress 
moved to Buenos Aires in 1817 and sanctioned a constitution in 1819, which 
was proclaimed by the executive, Juan Martin de Pueyrred6én. Brevity 
may be the soul of wit; but it is the very devil in historical exposition. 


The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and the New, by 
Rocer BiceELtow Merriman, Gurney Professor of History and Po- 
litical Science in Harvard University. Volume IV, Philip the Prudent. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934. xxiv +780 pages. $7.50. 
This volume gives in English what has not heretofore existed—a satis- 

factory, trustworthy, and scientific account of Philip II. By tacking on 

the epithet “The Prudent,” the writer has emphasized the characteristic 
of the monarch which he finds was predominant in his life and motives. 

That the book is the result of an enormous amount of reading in mono- 

graphs and manuscript material is clear from the references and critical 

bibliographical notes at the end of each chapter. This bibliography gives 
an opportunity to check up on the author’s statements and weaknesses. 

Like other writers interested primarily in Spain but obliged by the nature 

of their topic to pay some attention to America, Merriman’s pages on 

America, particularly the Rio de la Plata region, are inferior to the gen- 

eral average. The reason is plain from the titles of the manuals which 

he used. But in nine years of work spent so painstakingly on so vast a 

field it must be expected that somewhere some part would be more super- 
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ficially covered. In respect to the Spanish words used and quoted the 
volume is a model of accuracy. It is a pleasure to see that some his- 
torians know their Spanish. 


The History of Spain. Part I by Louis Bertranp of the Académie Fran- 
caise. Part II by Lours Bertranp and Sir CHarves Perriz, Bart., 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S. The French translated by Warre B. We tts. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1934. xv + 564 pages. $5.00. 
“The rdle of the historian is try and understand, and make under- 

standable.” With this announced purpose in mind, Part I of this book is 

an essay on the history of Spain beginning with the Arab conquest, and 
concluding with the death of Philip II. It is an English translation of 
the French original, the Spanish translation of which was mentioned in 

Hispania, Volume XVII, Number 2. Contrary to the views of other 

writers on the Arab dominion of Spain, Bertrand finds that “they [Arabs] 

never had an art or civilisation of their own.” They were invaders who 
used what they found and bled the natives white with taxation. During 
the centuries that they remained in Spain they transmitted to the Span- 
ish characer traits of brutality, indolence, voluptuousness, quarrelsome- 
ness, religious bigotry, and excessive individualism. Bertrand shows how 
these work out under Philip and in the conquest and colonization of 

America. 

Part II is essentially a manual of Spanish history brought down to 
date. The whole volume, therefore, makes a very useful and readable book. 


The United States and Cuba. A Study of International Relations, by 
Harry F. Guccennemm. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934. 
xvii + 268 pages. $2.50. 


After forty pages of historical survey the book gives detailed docu- 
mented account of the relations between the United States and Cuba since 
1898. Since Mr. Guggenheim was our ambassador to Cuba from No- 
vember, 1929, to April, 1933, he had at his disposal rare facilities and 
expert assistance in preparing the volume. In consequence, it brings to- 
gether in a convenient book documentary material which can only be 
found elsewhere in scattered form, in addition to papers that heretofore 
have not been accessible. This does not include references to the period 
of his own ambassadorship. One of the primary reasons for writing the 
book, namely, to argue for the modification of the famous Platt Amend- 
ment to our permanent treaty with Cuba, has already ceased to exist. The 
Platt Amendment was abrogated June 2, 1934. To the student inter- 
ested in Cuba this volume will make unnecessary the consultation of 
many of the works mentioned in the ten pages of “Selected Bibliography” 


i d. 
oma ere ALFRED COoESTER 
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NEW BOOKS 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


Selections from Pérez de Ayala. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by Nicnotson B. Apams and Srertinc A. STOUDEMIRE 
of the University of North Carolina. xxxviii + 239 pages (28 intro- 
duction, 2 bibliography, 148 text, 11 notes, 77 vocabulary). W. W. 
Norton & Company, New York, 1934. 

The selections are taken from El profesor auxiliar, Tigre Juan, and 
La caida de los limones. The introduction contains an analysis of all the 
author’s novels. The editors’ preface says: “Pérez de Ayala possesses very 
unusual intellectual powers and an extraordinarily supple style. The editors 
trust that their selections are representative of the author’s best achieve- 
ments.” 


Cuentecitos. A First Reader in Spanish, for use in either intensive or 
extensive reading, by Lawrence A. WILKINs and Ana L. pe OLLER. 
viii + 140 + xxxvi pages (4 preface and contents, 84 text, 56 cues- 
tionarios and ejercicios, 32 vocabulary). Henry Holt & Company, 
New York, 1934. $.96. 

The preface states that “Cuentecitos is a small book of ‘just stories,’ 
childhood stories derived from Spanish sources and having a Spanish at- 
mosphere, tales told within a very restricted and, in most cases, deliberately 
selected vocabulary range” ; in all, twenty stories, each illustrated by a line 
drawing. The number of different words in the stories amounts to 968. 
Each story is preceded by a paragraph in English which comments on or 
summarizes the story to enable the pupil to guess what it is all about. Pro- 
verbial phrases used or suggested by the story are printed after each one 
in bold-face type with English translation, as well as special words or 
idioms for additional study. 


Tales of the Spanish Southwest. Stories of the Spanish rule in Califor- 
nia, New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas. Based on a vocabulary of the 
2,500 words of greatest frequency, with exercises and complete vo- 
cabulary, by WALTER VERNON SmitH, A.M., Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, and RayMonp Leonarp GrisMER, Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 
xi + 181+1 pages (3 foreword, 179 text, 48 vocabulary). Henry 
Holt & Company, New York, 1934. $.96. 

“The setting of the stories is laid in the United States of America. 
Nevertheless the Spanish atmosphere is nowise missing because we deal 
primarily with the days of the first Spanish settlers, their voyages of dis- 
covery and conquest, their struggle with Indians and Americans. ... . 
These tales have been told many times, long cherished in the memories of 
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the people of the Southwest.” Fourteen half-tones illustrate the text. 
Questions in Spanish and exercises on words and sentences follow each 
selection. Unusual or difficult words are printed with translations at the 
bottom of the page where they occur. 


Boy, by Papre Luis Cotoma, S.J. Edited by Myron B. Detry, Ph.D., 

Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, St. Louis University. 

xi + 214 pages (12 introduction, 153 texi, 17 notes, 28 vocabulary). 

The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $1.12. 

“Boy is the English title given by Padre Coloma to one of his most de- 
lightful stories, a vivid account of actual events in the life of this friend of 
his youth, written in purest Spanish. The text has been edited with such 
omissions only as were deemed necessary to render it more serviceable for 
classroom purposes.” The frontispiece is a portrait of Padre Coloma. The 
introduction contains a sketch of the author’s life and works. 


De la noche a la mafiana. Comedia en tres actos, original de Epuarpo 
Ucarte y José Lépez Rusio. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
GRETCHEN Topp Starck, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Smith Col- 
lege. xxi + 108 pages (9 introduction, 58 text, 15 notes, 32 vocabulary). 
W. W. Norton & Company, New York, 1934. $1.30. 

“The language of the play is the quick and colorful speech of cultivated 
Spaniards. .... The comedy is a breath of that fugitive but revivifying 
breeze of today.” It was awarded first prize in a contest sponsored by the 
newspaper ABC in Madrid, 1928. The introduction contains a literary 
criticism of the play and the present state of the Spanish theater. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


EE 
ARTHUR LESLIE OWEN, 1885-1934 


No es desconocido a los lectores de Hispania el que fué, hasta ayer, 
sabio hispanista y asiduo colaborador en los trabajos de la revista; el 
infatigable organizador y maestro, de entusiasmos perennemente jévenes 
que, inesperadamente y sin sufrimiento apenas, ha pasado en momentos de 
plenitud de vida a la otra, la ignorada y mas apacible (9 de mayo). 

Cuantos tuvieron a Owen por mentor y amable consejero en sus inquie- 
tudes y en sus afanes; cuantos se llamaron intimos, sus compafieros de 
recientes o de largos afios, conociéronle noblemente franco, incomprensible- 
mente modesto (pues podia merecidas arrogancias mostrar), constante en 
el estimulo de legitimas aspiraciones: hombre, en fin, privado de egoismos 
y para quien ajenas complisiones eran orgullo, propio triunfo y especial 
deleite siempre. Hémosle visto, todos, maestro nato, consciente y sin fic- 
ciones ni barnices, sin pedantescas dignidades de profesional, mostrarse 
él y revestirse, a lo sumo, de humanidad, de paciente tolerancia, de recta 
comprension. 

Evolucién, para Owen, era una escala de constantes contradicciones, 
de reafirmaciones, de nuevas admisiones o de abandonos exigidos todos 
por una mas rigida aprehensién de valores sustanciales o por la apertura 
descubierta de nuevas lejanias sin término. Ansioso de Luz, en su bus- 
queda, pertinaz y con disciplinado esfuerzo, hémosle visto también des- 
envolverse desde un puro idealista punto de vista a la mas genuina filosofia 
realista. Y en esta su ultima etapa, precisamente la definitiva fervorosa- 
mente adquirida, es donde encontré su natural. Pudo verse asi, un dia, 
oscurecido y arrastrado tal vez, emocionalmente, por ritmos artificiosos: 
tal la cadencia galiciana de un Valle Inclan evocador de figuras afiejas, 
de recios tipos de épica, brutal grandeza o las de sus nietos renacentistas 
de contagiosa, sutil decadencia: repugnaba entonces, en el fondo, la franca 
exposicién realista de un Pio Baroja. Y pudo verse, después, en dias 
mas recientes, apreciador devoto de los satiricos retratos, vividos, fragantes 
de realidad, de reinas descocadas o ridiculos tiranuelos de opereta de ese 
mismo inimitable gallego. Pero en esos dias ya Owen podia ver en don 
Pio, su espiritu hermano. 

Los postreros trabajos de Owen: la labor afanosa que pudiera defini- 
tivamente revelar la profundidad de sus conocimientos y las ansiedades de 
la rebusca, no han de ver la luz: quedan inconclusos esos vastos proyectos 
apenas iniciados cuando desgraciadamente truncados. Notas de clase, al- 
gunos ensayos parciales, articulos : todo diseminado pero singularmente rela- 
cionados con la obra de Baroja, la de los realistas o la novela psicolégica. 

Realista al fin, Owen temia la vejez que apoca y estanca ideologias. 
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Amaba demasiado la vida, la vida plena, despojada de convencionalismos, 
franca y simple: la vida que se satura de Naturaleza y se sacia en su fecun- 
didad y en su belleza. Joven, de espiritu siempre jéven, se rodeé de juven- 
tud y para ella tuvo, estoico a veces, una sonrisa y un estimulo aun en 
los dias de dolor que le hemos conocido. 

La prematura muerte del amigo, del compafiero y del maestro deja un 
vacio dificil en esa ya diezmada falange de trabajadores, espiritus serenos, 
devotos, que sentaron plaza en los lugares de viejos maestros desaparecidos 


y no olvidados. José M. pe Osma 
UNIVERSIDAD DE KANSAS 


S. L. MILLARD ROSENBERG, 1869-1934 


On July 10, 1934, Professor S. L. Millard Rosenberg went most trag- 
ically from this life in an automobile accident. His loss will be felt deeply 
by the whole world of Hispanic letters, but especially will his untimely 
passing, just as he had reached the very peak of his career, be regretted by 
those of us, scores of friends, colleagues, and students, who loved him as 
a father. 

Professor Rosenberg was born sixty-five years ago, on March 6, 1869, 
at Neudenan, in Baden, Germany. In 1885, when he was fifteen years of 
age, he came to the United States. After suffering many intense hardships, 
he finally was able, in 1903, to matriculate in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he received the degree of Bachelor of Science in 1907, of 
Master of Arts in 1908, and of Doctor of Philosophy in 1910. He also 
held the diplome of the University of Grenoble. 

After teaching for ten years at the University of Pennsylvania, Swarth- 
more College, and Girard College, he came to the University of California 
at Los Angeles in 1922, where he taught Spanish language and literature 
until his death. Professor S. L. Millard Rosenberg was corresponding 
member of many learned societies, among which are the Spanish Academy, 
the Academy of Fine Arts at Valladolid, and the Hispanic Society of 
America. As associate editor of Hispania since 1930, he made many 
valuable contributions to this journal. Many textbooks, essays, and articles 
attest to the indefatigable and zealous labor of this true scholar. 

In spite of his many honors, Dr. Rosenberg was not proud and stiff. 
His greatest joy was to talk with his students about life and cabbages and 
kings with the beautiful simplicity which was characteristic of him. It 
was this deep, fatherly interest in his students that, together with his 
vast store of technical knowledge, made him such a successful teacher. 
Our dearly loved friend will live on in our hearts until the last one of us 
has gone to join him. 

Ratpu J. MICHELS 
University or CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 











